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RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF SUPERVISION 


Rural supervisors and administrators will be interested in a 
recent study,! just completed by Dr. Deta Petersen Neeley, under the 
direction of Dr. George C. Kyte, at the University of California, 
Berkeley. The purposes of this study were: (1) to discover and define 
the difficulties of rural school teachers needing the most supervisory 
help; and (2) to ascertain the techniques used by representative rural 
school supervisors in helping the teachers remedy these difficulties. 
The investigation also includes an analysis of the reported improve- 
ment made by the teachers during the period of supervision. The 
field of investigation was limited to teaching and supervision in the 
primary grades of California rural schools. 

This study is of special significance because it is the first time that 
trained experts have made an intensive, exhaustive, first-hand study 
of rural teachers’ problems. Too often teachers are unable to locate 
and define their own difficulties and herein lies a weakness of former 
research in this field. 


PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 


The plans and procedures for this investigation were carefully 
worked out. Twenty-three supervisors in nineteen counties partici- 
pated in this study of ninety-one selected teachers who needed help 
in their teaching. Each teacher submitted a report regarding her 
training, experience, travel and hobbies. Each supervisor reported 
an analysis of each teacher's problems as the supervisor saw them. . 
Two analyses, based on the “Howe-Kyte Diagnostic Record of 
Teaching," were made. Two graphic recordings of pupil and teacher 
activities, according to time consumed, were also made. These 
reports were followed by a record of supervisors’ solutions for dealing 
with teachers’ problems and a log of supervisory activities planned 
and executed by the supervisor in aiding the teacher to meet and 
solve her problems. 

Out of a wide range of problems met by teachers, the most vital 


_ 


1Deta Peterson Neeley, “Rural Teachers’ Problems and Supervisors’ Procedures for Dealing with 
Doctor of Education thesis, Department of Education, University of California, Berkeley, 1936. 
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ones can be grouped into four major divisions: (1) individual diffe. 
ences; (2) classroom performance; (3) planning; and (4) the teaching 
of reading in the primary grades. While these difficulties are common 
to all teachers, the various combinations of difficulty vary with each 
case. It was found that the teachers studied needed considerable 
supervision which would require a comprehensive program to improve 
the teachers’ service in: (1) their work with the pupils; (2) their 
community contacts and responsibilities; (3) their professional 
relationship with associates; and (4) their use of subject matter jp 
teaching. 

The procedures most commonly used by supervisors in helping 
teachers solve their problems were conferences with the teacher and 
classroom observation. Other help, frequently offered included: help. 
ing the teacher in planning, taking notes while observing, talking 
to pupils in class, recommending professional reading, holding group 
meetings, helping pupils with their work, distributing new materials 
and examining pupils’ work. The supervisors develop a satisfaction 
in good teaching through emphasis upon the strong points of the 
teachers. They develop an understanding of sound educational 
principles through the use of selected references to experimental 
studies in the field of teaching and through their own demonstrations 
for teachers in the classroom. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The study shows that definite improvement was made by the 
teachers in personal qualities and in attitudes toward their profession. 
They increased in the ability to interest children in their work and 
in skill in handling subject matter in their teaching. The most 
pronounced changes appeared in their relationship with their pupils 
Formal, dominating methods gave way to teacher guidance of the 
natural interests and activities of children. All teachers, included in 
the study, received supervisory help in solving their difficulties. The 
mass of reports show quite a little variation in the types of assistance 
given by supervisors. The amount of change in teachers showed 
quite a range, but, with one exception, all teachers showed improve- 
ment. 

Within the report, which covers 301 pages, will be found helpful 
reports of previous studies related to this particular field of investi 
gation. There are also many tables and charts of value to rurd 
supervisors and administrators in their work in teacher training 
Copies of this study can be borrowed from the Lange Library at the 
University of California, Berkeley, through a local public or college 
library. 
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CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION WEEK 


Announcement has been received from the California Conserva- 
tion Council announcing the plan for the observance of the Fourth 
California Conservation Week March 7-14. Schools and other 
organizations will arrange programs on subjects of outstanding 
local interest when most convenient. The suggested emphasis through- 
out the week may be of some interest to principals and superintend- 
ents in arranging for appropriate observance. 

Copies of the bulletin, Source Material for Conservation Week, 
issued by the California State Department of Education, January 
|, 1936, are available from the Division of Textbooks and Publi- 
cations. The bulletin is furnished free to elementary and junior high 
schools. A charge of 15 cents per copy is made to high schools and 
junior colleges. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR CONSERVATION WEEK 


MARCH 7, Monday—California Conservation, Bird and Arbor 
Day—Luther Burbank’s Birthday 


8, Tuesday—Conservation of Soil and Water Resources 


9, Wednesday—Preservation of Native Flora—Trees, 
Shrubs and Wild Flowers 


10, Thursday—Fire Prevention Everywhere—Forests, Farms 
and Towns 


11, Friday—Conservation of Wildlife—Birds, Fish, Game 
and Shore Life 


12, Saturday—Conservation in Parks and Recreation Areas, 
Beach Preservation, Improvement of Roadsides 


13, Sunday—Man and Nature—What Conservation of 
Natural Resources Means to the Community 


14, Monday—Beautification of Home and School Grounds 


WILDLIFE RESTORATION WEEK 


The First National Wildlife Restoration Week will be observed 
beginning March 20. National releases in magazines, newspapers 
and over the radio will stress this important subject. 

Conservationists stand for (1) the efficient development and 
wise utilization of natural resources; (2) the prevention of careless 
or selfish waste and destruction; (3) the protection and restoration 
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of renewable resources; (4) helpful cooperation with Federal, State 
and County agencies; and (5) the enforcement of protective laws, 

The purpose of conservation education in the schools is to 
develop an attitude of mind and a way of living. Conservation 
education is not to be regarded as another subject in the course of 
study but an important aspect of many curriculum units. 

A program for the conservation of natural resources should pro. 
vide for “the greater good for the greatest number, for the longest 
time.” It must be based upon a continuing and comprehensive 
program of conservation education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The nineteenth annual celebration of Public Schools Week will 
be held in every school district in California during the week begin. 
ning Monday, April 25. The purpose of Public Schools Week which 
is held annually in the spring semester of the school year is to acquaint 
patrons, and particularly the parents of the pupils, with the work and 
the needs of the public school program. The Week was first estab- 
lished in 1920 when the original proponents of the plan felt that a 
better understanding of the aims and purposes of the schools on the 
part of citizens would result in more adequate support of the public 
school program. Since that time, interest has grown until all clubs 
and public service groups in every community of the state cooperate 
with school administrators and pay tribute to public education. 

According to the precedent established in past years, schoo 
administrators in both city and rural schools will plan programs and 
demonstrations with the idea of exhibiting the work done by the 
pupils to the people of the community. In these plans they are given 
every aid by Parent-Teacher associations. The aim of these pro 
grams and demonstrations should be twofold: (1) to show the actual 
school experiences of children for the better understanding of their 
parents and other adults; (2) to convince the public that the school 
as a bulwark of the traditions and culture of a democratic nation 
are worthy of continued support. 


YOUR CHILDREN AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


Under the compelling title, “Your Children and Their Schools’ 
the Los Angeles Public Schools presents “‘an informal report to the 
patrons of the Los Angeles City School District, September, 1937’, 
which has attracted national attention. The account of its steward 
ship is given to school patrons by the city school administration it 
a booklet of eighty-five pages of fine surfaced 11 x 14 inch pape. 
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The general appearance of the report is impressive before the bright 
blue and chartreuse cover opens on a pictorial double-paged map of 
the magnificent empire of the Los Angeles City School District. Over 
two hundred photographs and ten or more maps, charts, and graphs 
present pictorially the story of education in a metropolitan area of 
the twentieth century. The text describes succinctly the purposes 
and activities of a modern program of education. 

The interest in this publication will extend far beyond the 
group to whom it is addressed. Other cities will wish to compare 
their facilities and educational offerings with those of the Los Angeles 
system; institutions engaged in teacher education will find the pub- 
lication a practical supplement to the courses in theory of education; 
in fact, every teacher throughout the nation may share vicariously 
inthe progressive practices so splendidly portrayed. It is to be hoped 
that this report may establish a precedent in annual reports of empha- 
sizing the functional aspects of the educational program. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Miss Shirley Poore, President of the Pacific Arts Association and 
Supervisor of Art in the Long Beach Public Schools, has announced 
that the annual conference to be held in Long Beach, March 31 to 
April 2, will have for its theme “Art is a Way of Living.” The 
meeting is planned to meet the needs of school administrators who are 
interested in discussing the place of art in the modern school cur- 
ticulum, and the functional planning of school buildings and facilities 
for effective art education. For general elementary school teachers, 
provision has been made in the program for practical help in the form 
of demonstrations of art techniques immediately applicable in the 
integrative curriculum. Discussion periods will be provided in which 
specific problems will be studied and questions answered. Processes 
will be demonstrated by skilled craftsmen but with the focus of atten- 
tion upon the needs of classroom teachers. 

No effort has been spared in planning the conference to meet the 
genuine needs of elementary school teachers. Groups will be kept by 
providing many sectional meetings in order that teachers may have 
the opportunity to have perplexing questions answered by experts. 
Many of the demonstrations are scheduled for Saturday morning, 
April 2, in order that classroom teachers may attend. 

The Pacific Arts Association Conference has in the past been 
particularly devoted to the problems of secondary and collegiate 
teachers of education. The meetings this year are planned to preserve 
the opportunity to further explorations into art experiences which 
education should supply for use in modern industrial society. 
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SAN DIEGO’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936-1937 


In the last twenty pages of the 1936-1937 annual report of the 
San Diego City Schools are found all of the statistical summaries cop. 
cerning the fiscal administration of the school system. Approximately 
the first three-fourths of the publication presents a vivid analysis of a 
school service functioning in an American community. The balance 
of emphasis is characteristic of the point of view of progressive school 
administration. 

The entire report is one that merits careful consideration by 
school administrators. Certain parts which seem indicative of 
significant trends might well form the basis of more analytical study 
by boards of education, supervisory staffs, or the general teaching 
personnel. The phases of this report specifically recommended for 
intensive study are: (1) the philosophical point of view and major 
goals (pp. 1-6); (2) aspects of modification of the secondary school 
program based on the newer philosophy (pp. 15-21); (3) program for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency (pp. 27-28); (4) interpretive 
statements of departmental philosophies and services (pp. 40-57). 


VERSES FROM PLACER COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Recently received from the office of the county school superin- 
tendent, is a mimeographed bulletin entitled Verses from Placer County 
Schools. Of particular interest is the fact that it represents selections 
of the creative poetic expression of children on all levels of the public 
school system from grade two to grade twelve. 

The poems of the children were duplicated and sent to all the 
schools in the county and the children were encouraged to make 
appropriate drawings to illustrate those in which they were most 
interested. As a result, the poem of a fourth grade child in a remote 
one-teacher school is accompanied by an illustration made by a gitl 
in the tenth grade of the Roseville Union High School, and the 
dignified poem of a senior in Placer Union High School is charmingly 
illustrated by an eighth grade child. 

The bulletin is a most gratifying record of creative accomplish- 
ment. 


CONFERENCE OF MUSIC EDUCATORS 


A program dedicated to the commemoration of one hundred 
years of music teaching in the public schools of the United States 
(1838-1938) will mark the twenty-fifth meeting of the Music Educe 
tors National Conference to be held in St. Louis, March 27-April |. 
Forty associated organizations representing the private and parochial 
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schools of the nation as well as the colleges and universities are 
cooperating with the National Conference in sponsoring the musical 
and educational events scheduled for the meeting. 

Further information concerning the convention may be obtained 
by writing to C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


CONVENTION ON CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the Association For Child- 
hood Education will be held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati April 19-23. The theme of the convention is ‘Current 
Opportunities and Difficulties in Childhood Education” and the first 
general session will be addressed by William H. Kilpatrick on the 
subject “Difficulties that Beset Us.” 

Such topics as the following will be discussed in the study classes: 
Administration; Forms of Evaluation; Home, School and Neighbor- 
hood Relationships; Organization and Grouping, and Social Studies. 
It is hoped that studio classes can be organized that will give prac- 
tical experience in discovering new opportunities and in solving some 
of the difficulties in such fields as handcrafts, painting, dancing, 
nature study, story-telling, and music. Exhibits, bibliographies, 
books and pamphlets, and school visiting will add further practical 
value to the work of the study and studio classes. 

Preliminary programs will be available in February. For further 
information concerning the convention, write to Mary E. Leeper, 
Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


READING LIST FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A remarkable reading list for the use of elementary school pupils 
has been issued under the engaging title of Reading for Fun by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. The list is inexpensive to 
buy. It names about 800 books including old-time favorites, but 
contemporary titles predominate. 

Reading for Fun may be obtained from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. The price is 
M0 cents a copy, 15 cents in lots of 10 or more. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Pan American Day has been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States for April 14. Sponsored by the Pan American Union, 
the occasion will be marked by appropriate ceremonies expressing 
the cordial feeling which the people of the United States entertain 
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toward the peoples and governments of the other republics of the 
American continent. 

Schools may obtain materials to be used in presenting appropriate 
programs without cost by addressing the Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


Two timely booklets on the motion picture in education have 
recently been published by the American Council on Education. The 
Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its Needs is a review of 
five major problems which must be considered by any one interested 
in the development of visual instruction. Teaching with Motion Pic. 
tures: A Handbook of Administrative Practice, by Edgar Dale and 
Lloyd Ramseyer, deals specifically with the major problems of the 
use of motion pictures in the classroom. It is intended for the teacher 
and administrator, and provides concrete answers to the most fre- 
quently posed questions relating to motion pictures and other visual 
teaching materials. These booklets may be secured for 10 and 40 cents 
respectively from the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, A NEW PUBLICATION 


The first issue of Junior Scholastic, a companion magazine to 
Scholastic, the American High School Weekly, was distributed in 
classrooms throughout the United States with the opening of schools 
in September. Publication of the new magazine was undertaken in 
response to requests from educational administrators and classroom 
teachers for a magazine intended for use in the upper elementary 
grades and the junior high school. 

Each issue of Junior Scholastic will be built around a lively 
theme. Forthcoming issues will deal with transportation by water, 
transportation by highway, transportation by railroads, transportation 
by air. The new magazine is especially designed for use in English 
and social studies classes. It will employ a simplified vocabulary and 
a large and legible type. The text will be profusely illustrated with 
pictures and drawings. Further information about Junior Scholastic 
may be secured from Scholastic Publications, 250 East 43 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


RAILWAY LITERATURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Association of American Railroads has prepared a bibliogre- 
phy entitled Railway Literature for Young People which is designed 
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toanswer many inquiries which are received by the American railways 
concerning railway literature for young people. 

The bibliography lists 150 books, booklets, and periodicals suit- 
able for boys and girls ranging up to advanced high school age and 
covering practically every conceivable subject relating to railway 
transportation, past and present. The supply does not permit a dis- 
tribution to school pupils but the Association will send a free copy of 
the booklet to any school superintendent or teacher or librarian upon 
request. The Association does not solicit or accept orders for any book 
or periodical for which there is a charge. Purchases should be made 
through local book dealers or direct from the publishers. 

Requests for the bibliography should be addressed to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 


ART IN THE MAKING 


Felix Payant, Editor of Design, has recently directed a com- 
munication to the Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools, drawing attention to a bulletin of the 1936-1937 series pub- 
lished under the title Art in the Making. In the briefest possible way 
consistent with effective presentation, the bulletin covers such 
topics as lettering, line drawing, pottery, painting, puppetry, modeling, 
block printing, textiles, metal craft, and appreciation. Each topic 
isa supplement to various issues of Design. The bulletins in the 1936- 
1937 series may be obtained for 35 cents a set; 50 sets $10.00; 150 
sts $15.00. The 1937-1938 series includes the following titles: 
leathercraft, poster making, toy making, decorating papers, wood 
carving, mask making, new mediums, paper construction, chalk 
drawing, and mural paintings. The bulletins in the 1937-1938 series 
may be obtained for 50 cents a set; 150 sets for $15.00. The Design 
Publishing Company, 20 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, is the 
publisher of these materials. 


NEW NATURE MAGAZINE 


National Nature News is a new weekly magazine published in 
Washington, D. C., with the purpose of interesting American Youth 
in the conservation of the wildlife resources of the nation. A recent 
issue has a leading article by United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John W. Studebaker entitled “The Schools and Conservation.” 
Another interesting feature is the first part of an educational serial 
entitled, ““The History-Making Beaver.’ Single subscriptions for 
the school year are $1.50; for the calendar year, $2.00. Rates are 
also quoted for subscriptions taken in clubs of five or more. Inquiries 
may be addressed to 3107 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

2—53254 





CHANGES IN BASIC THINKING AND PRACTICES 
REGARDING THE CURRICULUM 


J. Paut LEonarRD, Associate Professor of Education, 
Stanford University 


The theory of public benefit fathered the public school of America 
It purposed that the state should offer education universal enough ty 
reach all children and specific enough to satisfy their individual needs. 
The concept of universal education is based on the belief in the 
power of education to change man’s behavior. Loyalty to democracy 
is a matter of attitude, not a matter of the acceptance of legal restraint, 
Man can be taught and convinced so we believe. It is also based on 
the belief in the necessity of an educated citizenry. The school must 
be maintained if democratic government is to be preserved. The 
supreme justification of our public schools, therefore, lies in the power 
of education to establish in children the social intelligence necessary 
to assume and to discharge the responsibilities of democracy. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


The first basic change in thinking regarding the curriculum is the 
acceptance of the belief in the principle of universal education, 
The acceptance of this belief makes certain demands upon the school. 

In the first place, it requires that the school be organized into 
situations as nearly normal in their life-like characteristics as possible 
If learning appears to the child to be associated with his normal 
living, it not only takes on meaning but also carries the drive neces- 
sary for the discharge of effort. 

In the second place, it requires teachers to develop in children 
and youth a belief that democracy is the most desirable way of living 
and is the most satisfactory form of government yet conceived. This 
does not imply a full acceptance of all the aspects of the democratit 
life as it is now practiced, but it does imply the establishment of the 
understandings and attitudes necessary to insure a steadfast belie! 
in the possibilities of the democratic concept. It also implies the 
gaining of abilities, knowledge, and dispositions necessary to act it 
accordance with this concept. 

In the third place, it implies that the pupils have an acquaintane 
with life as it is being lived today. It implies, further, that this 
acquaintanceship shall come about through thoughtful participation 
in the experience of living. 


1 Address given before the Annual Septeenes of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Fait 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, October 27, 1937. 
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In the fourth place, it requires that schools be reorganized to 
conform to the requirements of universal education. Whatever is 
of importance in educating the child is a concern of the school. The 
idea of the elementary school in its plan to reach all children needs 
to be extended through the secondary school. At present, the secon- 
dary school is a people's school with a scholar’s curriculum. But 
the mass of people is not scholarly. Hence, the secondary school 
needs to revoke its allegiance to the university and ally itself with 
the social needs growing out of the experiences of its students. 

In the fifth place, a continuous program of education needs to be 
planned, each stage dealing with the problems of living at that par- 
ticular level of experience. If education is to be continuous, there 
isno need to force into the life of the child an adult world with its 
confusion of thought and practice and with its remoteness of experi- 
ence. Adult problems should be studied by adults, not by the chil- 
dren. 


DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE 


The second change in thinking is an acceptance of the belief 
that democracy shall be practiced in school organization and in class- 
room procedure. If democracy is to become the keynote of school 
practice, teachers, administrators, and laymen shall collectively 
determine the educational policies of the community. Likewise, 
pupils and teachers shall cooperate to determine the content and 
procedure of learning experiences. This revokes the practice of the 
teacher being the dictator in the classroom and the administrator 
the authority in the central office. Specialists attached to the various 
administrative staffs shall serve in the capacity of true counselors. 
Professional counseling requires that suggestions be given and accepted 
upon their merit and their appropriateness to the situation. They have 
no prior value by virtue of the fact that they come from a supervisor. 
Like the prescription of the physician, they are neither good nor bad, 
depending upon the standing of the doctor, but are rated in terms of 
their value to the patient. 

Educational leadership has not only the responsibility of guiding 
the experiences of the children, but also has the obligation of guarding 
children against well-meaning but uninformed social and industrial 
agencies which seek to influence the school offerings. Such agencies, 
pleading that they support the schools financially, wish to bring to the 
attention of the pupils ideas which may influence them to accept a 
certain position. Educational leadership in the past has not been as 
active in exercising leadership in this matter as it might have been. 
Different lay groups have been responsible for initiating work in 
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vocational education and in safety education; and insurance com. 
panies, industrial corporations, and patriotic societies have endeavored 
to give us other things.! If we are as vigilant in protecting children 
and as zealous in bringing the proper social life into the school as we 
have been in defending the conventional school subjects, we shall 
move forward in educational practice. 


THE LEARNER AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The third basic change in thinking relates to the concept of the 
learner and the learning process. The idea of the growth of the 
organism has replaced the idea of learning by assimilating stimu. 
lated responses. Learning takes place in the interaction of forces 
that make up experience. Behavior can be modified by learning, 
properly relating information, skills, appreciations, and attitudes, 
The development of the child is a unitary process, and the school 
serves the double function of supplying a desirable environment and of 
helping to maintain the unitary characteristic of the child's experience. 
This breaks faith definitely with the concept that experience is dis- 
sociated and the school must spend time synthesizing it. It revokes, 
also, the doctrine that the church should handle the child's soul, 
the home his manners, and the school his mind. 

Development is a never-ending experience. In responsible adults, 
as well as in children, it is always present regardless of age or formal 
training. This concept gives further justification for the belief that 
the child's life should not be crowded with adult problems. The 
experience at hand determines and gives meaning to the materials 
to be used. Life offers problems, meaning hinges on purpose, 
interest follows understanding, effort accompanies a feeling of worth- 
whileness. Variety, too, plays its part. It not only keeps learning 
from being monotonous, but it multiplies the experiences which 
develop growth in a unitary way. Reading, visiting, discussing, 
group thinking, experimenting, solving problems—all are necessary 
school experiences. 

The pace of growth is an individual one. Uniformity is not only 
out of harmony with the facts of growth potentials but also with our 
desire for individual uniqueness as well. Dewey's concept of “unique 
ness made universal” gives the clue to the emphasis that should k 
put upon the development of personalities. The present emphasis 
being placed upon the quality of learning rather than upon quantity 
will serve to slacken the pace of growth. One does not assimilate 
ideas, ideals, attitudes, and standards of value as rapidly as he 





1 Bessie Louise Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 7 of Americat 
eens pone Commission on the Social Studies, Part II]. New York: rles Scribner! 
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acquires knowledge. Hence, the modern school, if it purposes to 
establish these less measurable characteristics, must be content to 
work more slowly as well as more individually than the conventional 
school has been accustomed to work. 


EMPHASIS ON THE CHILD 


Historically, the school focused upon the subject to be learned. 
Recently, some one reasoned that this focus of attention should be 
shifted to the child. One position ennobles the subject, the other 
elevates the individual. Both fail to emphasize the process of develop- 
ing a more desirable social pattern. If development be unitary, then 
educational leadership must engage in the process of uniting these 
patterns of emphasis in such a way that the normal relationships of 
development may proceed. 

We are also changing our ideas about the nature of intelligence. 
To us intelligence is not a faculty of power, native to man, as it has 
been conceived at various times in educational history, but it is a 
changing potential, different for each individual but capable of growth 
ineach one. Knowledge, then, becomes a means to build these indi- 
vidual potentials to meet new situations effectively. Properly applied, 
knowledge should serve all men as President Roosevelt said it served 
Thomas Jefferson. In speaking of Jefferson last year, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, “He used knowledge as fuel to feed the fires of his own mind, 
not as wood to be left neatly piled in the wood box.” Knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, appreciations, therefore, are power, power to be 
applied by the individual as he seeks to adjust to what he cannot 
control but to change what he can reform. 

These three significant changes in basic thinking express them- 
selves in the development of curriculum programs designed to pro- 
mote the growth of the teacher. Classroom practice improves only 
as the teacher grows, and the emphasis at present is demanding 
of the teacher a breadth of knowledge and experience and a power of 
resourcefulness heretofore not required. Curriculum programs, then, 
are likely to go on as continuous waves of activity, superseding those 
in the past which have been based upon the idea of cataclysmic 
experiences of periodicity. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULUM PRACTICE 


Practice does not keep pace with theory. It never should, but 
there ought to be evidence that practice is moving along in the 
direction that sound theory indicates. In examining the field of 
practice, a number of illustrations come to our attention. In the first 
place, there is a change in the administration of curriculum programs. 
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Cities are charging their supervisory staffs with the responsibility 
of directing teacher growth in curriculum planning and in improved 
classroom practice. They are, likewise, adding to their staffs people 
who assume the responsibilities of curriculum directors. State 
departments of education are turning the old job of high school inspec. 
tor into a position of director of instruction with primary emphasis 
upon curriculum development. 

Cities and states are getting away from the practice of having 
the administrative staff select capable teachers and relieve them of 
classroom duty long enough to write courses of study. This practice 
followed years ago in such places as St. Louis and Denver, among 
others, is being replaced by the plans used in such places as Fort 
Worth, Burbank, Fresno, Santa Barbara City and County, and the 
States of Virginia, Mississippi, and others. These plans call for 
central committees to give careful study to the program, but they 
require universal teacher participation to bring to the program the 
combined power of the teaching staff and to insure the successful 
performance of the best thinking of the staff. In only a few states 
do people outside of the state, called consultants, make short trips 
into the state to tell the local people what to put in the course of study, 
Advisors are still being used, but they are staying in the community 
or state long enough to become acquainted with the administrative 
and teaching stafis and to visit the classrooms. Their function is not 
to tell a production committee what to put in a course of study, but 
rather to help the local staffs decide what they want to do and help 
the teachers enrich their visions of possibilities 

In the second place, there is a change in the form of organizing 
learning experiences. There have always been kinds of scopes and 
sequences. The logical development of the textbook, the chrono 
logical study of history, the classification type of course in biology, 
the study of the structure of government, the structural study of 
grammar—all are illustrations of kinds of scopes and sequences. 


SCOPE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
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There is general disagreement on the length and specific state- 
ment of items which constitute the major functions of social life. Such 
ones as conserving human resources, producing and consuming goods, 
engaging in recreational enterprises, appear more or less constantly 
in all lists. There is no list which appears to be non-overlapping in 
its statements or none which appears to be exclusively definitive in 
its ideology. The major function approach has been used in a num- 
ber of states and cities. Among them are Virginia, the first to use 
the approach, Mississippi, Arkansas, the recommendations of the 
California State Committee of Scope and Sequence of Major Learn- 
ings in the Curriculum, San Diego, Riverside, Sacramento, Santa 
Barbara City and County, and others. 


SEQUENCE OF THE PROGRAM 


The challenge to develop a series of sequential experiences from 
year to year is probably the most difficult problem in curriculum 
organization today. The logical or chronological development of 
ideas, characteristic of the traditional curriculum, is obviously not in 
harmony with either our modern psychology or with educational goals. 
The freedom of the child to develop naturally neglects to provide a 
series of experiences directed toward sequential growth in social 
understanding and action in critical social periods. Learning experi- 
ences cannot be selected properly without adequate attention to the 
nature of development of the organism and without conscious focus 
upon social goals. 

An examination of modern programs indicates that sequential 
statements vary in their understanding of the connection between 
child growth and social goals. Some statements of sequence are so 
general that little more help is offered than one gets from the general 
statement of aims. Some are based on the idea of developing ability 
to increase certain intellectual powers. Some are spatial, indicating 
a desire to expand the child's horizon of knowledge of the world, begin- 
ning at home and ending up with a world-wide outlook. Such state- 
ments, regardless of what they are called—centers of interest, sequen- 
tial themes, or what not—have not moved far enough from the basic 
thought governing sequence in the traditional curriculum. There is 
also a pattern of sequence which considers the school as a dynamic 
agency for democratic control and which draws its statements from an 
analysis of our culture and the desired social goals. A statement of 
sequential themes drawn from these sources may be found in such 
programs as Virginia and Santa Barbara City and County, the latter 
being a better example of a more complete and unified series of state- 
ments. 
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Classroom experiences organized under the modern plans of Scope 
and sequence are based on problems—units of experience. These 
problems are so selected as to be within the range of interest and 
understanding of the groups to be considered. In the secondary 
school there is what is being called a core area in which traditional 
subject matter lines tend to be disregarded, and problems appropriate 
for all children are set up, but allowing for considerable individual 
adjustment within this given area. An elective area, such election 
to be based upon previously demonstrated interests and capacities 
is set up to accompany the core area. Each learning situation involves 
the knowledge, skills, ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. 

Common classroom practice indicates that most of the experiences 
are organized in terms of units of work. These units are chosen in 
terms of the particular interest, needs, and experiences of the group, 
They are developed by the teacher and the children. Learning con. 
tent is determined by the nature and scope of the unit. The unit 
itself centers around the development of major situations, and the 
individual tasks in which children engage promote group under. 
standing of these major concepts. There is probably no greater 
variation in curriculum work today than that to be found in the 
organization of units of work; but there is a common striving for the 
unification of meaningful experiences, related and adjusted to the 
needs and capacity of the children to be served. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


If the public accepts the true meaning of universal education, it is 
obligated to provide as extended a period of directed education as it is 
able to support. We in the profession, to whom society looks for 
leadership, are responsible, therefore, for producing educated citizens, 
equipped to control themselves and to participate in public demo- 
cratic government. To do this we need to move from a formalized 
to a democratized institution, staffed with a free and capable body of 
administrators and teachers who cooperatively determine school 
policies and who plan with children the educational environment 
most conducive to individual development. Such development 
comes from dealing with problems drawn from personal and social 
experiences of interest and import to the learner. It is through this 
process that improved behavior results. 

Such is society's challenge to us. To meet it we need to think 
clearly and honestly, reorganizing the school system as we change 
our thinking and as we evaluate our procedures. Like the children, 
we, too, are growing as we face problems, and of the many before 
us these are only a sample: Can we teach by a method of freedom 
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the right use of the universal uniqueness democracy encourages? 
Can we stack the cards in favor of democracy without jeopardizing 
the free use of the scientific attitude? Can we by the process of reason 
develop a steadfast faith in democracy in the minds of masses who 
have little experience with action based upon reason or who have 
limited capacity for intellectual analysis? Can we discard require- 
ments and retain a core based upon needed understandings of social 
conditions? Does our present idea of scope, based upon the con- 
tinuous functions or processes of social living, offer sufficient direction 
for selecting personal experiences and social problems worthy of study 
and pregnant with interest? Do our present patterns of sequence, 
statements based upon expanding geographical areas, such as home, 
community, state, nation; or upon agrarian, industrial, changing and 
world cultures give us a sequence fitted to the needs of maturing 
children? One has a feeling that the patterns planned have not 
moved far enough from the idea of logical sequence they have sought 
toreplace. We have not yet discovered the way to plan sequence in 
terms of organic development. 

These and other problems challenge our best thought. If we are 
to have a better world, we need a better school tuned to the study of 
those things which can produce the environment which will make the 
good life possible. Toward this goal we are making progress. Prac- 
tice is changing with theory. As evidence of this we offer the modern 
school. Truly, the little red school house ain't what she used to be. 
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EFFECTIVE EDUCATION FOR EARLY 
ADOLESCENTS’ 


FLaup C. Wooton, Associate Professor of Education, 
Claremont Colleges 


An educational program which will fit the needs of early adoles. 
cents can not be discussed without consideration of its relationship 
to education in general. The general point of view which one takes 
toward education, its role in social change, its service to the indi- 
vidual, colors all interpretations and programs from the kindergarten 
through the university. It is well, then, to state the general point of 
view for the purposes of this discussion. 

The major concept assumed is that education “is concerned with 
the development of rich and many-sided personalities capable of 
cooperating in a social order designed to facilitate the creation of the 
largest possible number of rich and many-sided personalities."*? This 
concept is consonant with the American democratic tradition which 
involves as its major premise the notion that the organization of 
government in a democracy is designed to free the individual for full 
development according to his capacity. This concept further involves 
the premise that society has a right to perpetuate itself through the 
education of its succeeding generations and that a prominent part of 
that education shall consist of interpreting to them the achievements 
which that society has effected. It also involves the assumption of 
the individual's right to all-round development in order that he may 
take his part in the manifold activities and interests of a democratic 
society. The definition is fully in agreement with the major char- 
acteristic of Western civilization, a belief in social progress, and the 
view that a prominent responsibility of Western civilization is to free 
and develop the creative spirit in each generation which makes pos- 
sible, perhaps certain, that social progress. Another implication 
arising from this concept of education is that all education is an indi- 
vidual process. It is only through a process of interpreting, through 
a teacher, to each individual pupil that our culture may be conserved 
and that contributions to that culture may come from the individuals 
possessing educational opportunity. This task of interpreting culture 
to the next generation is no small one because of its demand that a 
teacher be so thorough a student of our cultural heritage that his 
interpretations are sound. Perhaps this ability to make sound 





1 Presented at Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and Child Welfare, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, October 27, 1937. 

2 Conclusions and Recommendations. Report of the American Historical Association Commission 
on Social Studies, Part XVI, New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933, p. 31. 
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interpretations and to adapt them to the level of maturation of a 
given group is the most important work of the teacher, and an ability 
which is all too frequently undeveloped in our teacher training 
institutions. 

The specific area in the education system to be discussed in 
this paper is that which concerns itself with the education of boys 
and girls in the early period of adolescence. The educational unit 
which is charged with this responsibility is commonly thought of as 
the junior high school, although there are no clear lines of demarca- 
tion between childhood and adolescence and adolescence and adult- 
hood. Consequently, we are primarily concerned with those elements 
of our cultural heritage which may best be passed on to early youth 
and with the needs and interests of early youth in order that we may 
intelligently select those educative experiences with their fullest 
meanings for boys and girls of that period. 


ADOLESCENCE AS SIGNIFICANT PERIOD 


The significance of the period of adolescence, that time when 
the child starts emergence into an adult, has long been recognized. 
Even in primitive societies, it takes its place alongside the three 
other momentous events in the life of the individual—birth, mar- 
riage and death. In many primitive societies the initiatory cere- 
monies at the onset of puberty are the most formal and elaborate 
educational activities found in their lives. From primitive times 
to the present, from rabbinical schools of the ancient Hebrews through 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, the transition from childhood to adulthood has 
been recognized as a period uniquely suitable for the induction of 
the individual into full status in the social life of the people. 

Perhaps the force of this historical practice has been as respon- 
sible for our present junior high school as have been the semi-scien- 
tific and scientific studies of adolescence beginning with G. Stanley 
Hall. More recent studies in child psychology indicate the errors 
and misconceptions of early investigators in this field. It may be 
stated at this time, however, that all adolescent characteristics are 
in process of development from early childhood. In fact, it may be 
proper to speak of these characteristics as potentialities which, 
because of the physiological maturation and widening social horizons, 
seem to burst out from the youngster. But these outward mani- 
festations of change are but the overt expression of a development 
which has been taking place gradually and definitely during the 
years of childhood. It should be definitely borne in mind that the 
extent of variations among boys and girls is so great that generaliza- 
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tions as to their readiness for development must be broken down 
into terms of what meets the needs of individuals. At any rate, the 
general acceptance of the point of view with regard to the importance 
of the period of early adolescence is sufficient ground for our special 
attention to the problem of what educational program is most suitable 
for emphasis in the junior high school. 

Any effective program of studies in the junior high school must 
be based upon the interests and felt needs of the pupils. Experience 
with imposed curricula has shown conclusively that under such a 
condition learning is transitory, that the immediate outcomes, 
while gratifying to a teacher who delights in the pupil's complete 
regurgitation of her pet ideas, are soon supplanted by experiences, 
learned mostly out of classrooms, which have real meaning and 
value to the pupil. That this has been the character of much of our 
education in the past is testified to by the prevalence of such remarks 
as ‘there is more real learning out of school than in school” and “‘real 
education is obtained in the school of hard knocks.’ This condition 
of things makes necessary the definition of pupil interests and needs 
and places the responsibility for working out a more satisfactory pro- 
gram upon those who take the point of view that the curriculum 
must be based upon the nature of the individuals to be educated. 

The first task, then, is to delineate those potentialities or char- 
acteristics of early adolescence which may serve as a guide for the 
curriculum builder. The appearance of these potentialities varies 
widely between the sexes and among individuals of the same sex. 
Any ordinary group of one hundred pupils thirteen years of age 
will show approximately as wide a range of variation in physiological, 
psychological and social development as in reading ability. Two 
facts must therefore be borne in mind: (1) the widespread variation 
in these potentialities; (2) the reference to them as adolescent char- 
acteristics is primarily for purpose of emphasis. This delineation 
must be followed by a description of an educational program which 
would allow development to follow the directions pointed to by 
those interests and characteristics. There naturally results from 
these two steps an indication of the outcomes which may reasonably 
be expected to follow such a program and to relate these outcomes 
to society's interest in the work of the school. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY ADOLESCENTS 


The characteristics of boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years 
of age are described here briefly: 

First, adolescents are emerging, psychologically, from a rather 
realistic to an idealistic conception of their roles in the world. During 
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childhood their interests have centered largely around things, things 
which they may sense and things which they may possess. Persons 
both near and far are of interest to them for what they may mean in 
relation to the practical needs of children. The adolescents begin, 
during early adolescence, to idealize human affairs. They conceive 
of wider relationships in the forms of rights and responsibilities. 
They want to be of service to others. Those whom they admire 
most are now outside the narrower circles of childhood. They honor 
the heroic act, the sacrifice, the life of service. They avoid behavior 
that is “against their principles." They are intensely loyal to their 
widening social groups. This transfer from a realistic view of life 
to a state of growing idealism, is, it seems to me, an important char- 
acteristic of the period. 

Second, the adolescent begins to define himself in subjective 
rather than objective terms. Up to this time, his self has been 
primarily a body; now, he is more than a physical being. He is 
conscious of hopes and fears, of love and hate, of imagination and 
judgment, of social concern and social responsibility. He is fast 
becoming a more abstract self. This is a new emphasis for him. 

Third, he is changing from an egocentric being to one who is 
heliocentric. So far the world has revolved around him. Every- 
thing was of value insofar as it was related directly to his interests. 
In adolescence he begins to take a world view of things. The world 
isnow for him the center of the universe. In his individual develop- 
ment he is Ptolemaic, but not yet a modern. He will go so far, of 
course, as to conceive of a heaven for his pets. To him they are 
eternal personalities. This widening interest in adolescence is a por- 
tent of things to come in later years. 

Fourth, the adolescent emerges from concrete imaginings and 
observations to abstract observation. He succeeds better than he 
has heretofore in drawing conclusions from related phenomena which 
he observes. This achievement carries on to a process of generaliz- 
ing and this, in turn, leads to logical organization of materials. He 
wants order and system in his thinking. He wants to know where 
things belong and he wants them in their places. In fact, my own 
observation of this passion for logical thinking and organization 
has convinced me at the present time that there is a definite place 
in the curriculum for such studies as formal grammar and the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic applied systematically to social 
problems involving percentage and mensuration. Any adolescent 
stamp collector gives evidence of the development of this psychological 
trait. Perhaps a more general evidence of this growing desire is 
found in the adolescent's concern for tidiness, combing his hair, 
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choosing his clothes which conform to the age pattern. A furthe 
verification is found in the differences between the creative an} 
music, and poetry of adolescence and childhood. The effort to expres § 

abstractions is clearly evident in these modes of creative expression, 

Fifth, the adolescent transfers his interest from those of hi — 
own sex to those of the opposite sex. The boys’ gang begins to break 
down, and the social group or clique slowly forms to take its place. 
This social interest, which we may term heterosexuality, is an imoort. 
ant step in his transition from childhood to adulthood. While this 
phenomenon of adolescence has important implications for the 
social program of the school, may I suggest that it has profound 
significance to the regular classroom activity? Coupled with the 
fact of widespread variation mentioned before, it may even justify 
a regrouping of boys and girls on the basis of physiological and 
social development rather than rough chronological-age grouping. 

Sixth, child interests give way gradually to adult interests 
The child begins to apprehend problems of domestic relationships, 
the economic aspect of family welfare, community health matters, 
war, religion, superstition, and customs and manners. It is a period 
of initiation into adulthood. 

Seventh, the childhood habit of ascribing animistic character 
to objects in nature gives way to budding romanticism and a love 
of adventure. He has been equipping the familiar objects of the 
material world with human characteristics and has obtained great 
enjoyment from his ability to control his natural environment. Now 
his outlook has been broadened, there are many worlds to conquer, 
many people to serve. His romantic and adventurous spirit is reach- 
ing out. This interest is observed in the selection of free reading 
materials. Fairy stories and tales of animal life no longer satisfy. 
The youngster wants books which will give him a vicarious experience 
in what older youth and adults do in real life. This development 
has tremendous significance for the curriculum for early adolescence 
and for the guidance program. 

Eighth, an aspect of development in this period is the tendency, 
always surprising, and at times alarming, to inquire ‘about the reasons 
for this and that. The inquiring mind seeks answers to problems 
many of which concern the adult. In matters of sex, for example, 
this insistence on knowing, frequently appearing at the age of ten or 
eleven, results in obtaining answers, if not from parents and teachers, 
from other less reliable sources. The result is all too often a set d 
misconceptions and a body of misinformation which provide thf 
basis for many of the maladjustments, or even perversions, which 
are found in adolescence. The wholesome handling of this problem 
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of sex, aS with many other matters about which the child is seeking 


| answers, assumes a degree of intelligence and a kind of resource- 


fulness on the part of parents and teachers which are difficult to 
develop. 

This brief summary of adolescent characteristics or potential- 
ities, not couched in the scientific or theoretical terminology found 
in the literature, is undoubtedly inadequate and probably could not 
be verified by either questionnaire or experiment. It is, as stated 
before, the result of experience and observation. It seems to me, 
however, that any one of us can recognize the importance of these 
potentialities when we set about building a curriculum. If the 
growing adolescent is surging with idealism, defining himself in 
subjective terms, widening his outlook from himself to the world, 
developing an ability to generalize and organize, becoming interested 
in the opposite sex, looking at problems from a somewhat adult 
point of view, becoming romantic and adventurous, and inquiring 
about everything in the universe, why can not we, in organizing the 
junior high school experience of this child, build upon the interests 
which are already there or in the process of emerging? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 


The next question, of course, is “What of It?’ Does this analysis 
mean anything for the curriculum? The writer believes it does. The 
identification of the individual with the social group, apparent in 
several of the eight characteristics mentioned above, creates a demand 
for a common experience to be shared in large measure by all of the 


pupils in the school. This obviously calls for some kind of a core 


curriculum. The child himself feels a most pressing need for “com- 
mon knowledge, common ideals, and common interests.” Without 
these becoming “common” there is no room for him to become a 
functioning member of his group as all of the above characteristics 
would seem to demand. Without them, the world would indeed 
be chaos. The individual feels a need to participate in the life of 
the group. For this participation he recognizes that he must be 
able to use effectively those tools in general usage. These are, with- 
out doubt, reading, writing, spelling, correct ‘English usage, social 


| amenities, and quantitative thinking. He also must acquire an 


understanding of social institutions and the part which he should 
play in their operation, an understanding of the idealism inherent 
in the democratic tradition, and an appreciation of the struggle which 
has been fought for personal freedom. These tools, understandings, 
and appreciations will draw upon much of the social culture suit- 
able to the maturation level of the early adolescent. The core 
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curriculum will thus be made up of materials from literature, art, 
music, science, history, and other so-called subject fields. It little 
matters whether or not these are combined in a “fused” course 
drawn up in the development of an “activity” unit, or taught in 
the framework of their traditional headings if the teacher has the 
capacity to socialize and correlate all materials in the experience of 
the pupil. 

With the social interests provided for in the core curriculum, 
there remains the necessity of providing for the special interests 
of individuals. These give rise to special interest areas. First comes 
the problem of discovering what the special interests are. This 
discovery is dependent on closely observed exploration. Pupils 
in English classes, for example, who show marked ability in creative 
writing, public speaking, or dramatic ability, or pupils with less 
ability but pronounced interest should be directed into special groups 
in these fields. Those who are deeply interested but less gifted 
should be given special attention in view of the fact that in life 
the battle is not always to the strong nor the race to the swift. What 
is suggested in English may have its counterpart in social studies, 
mathematics, foreign language, and science, always bearing in mind 
that the interest area activities are not a duplication of nor designed 
to supplant the activities of the core curriculum. It should not be 
assumed that the school is to depend entirely on interests already 
manifested; certainly one of its chief tasks is to arouse interest in 
new fields. Only a gifted teacher has the ability to build upon all 
of the potentialities of the pupil. 


GUIDANCE 


A carefully conducted plan of guidance is an essential part of 
the work of the junior high school. Such a plan involves the study 
of all data known concerning the child, his home, and his community. 
It involves controlled exploration, remedial work, and follow-up of 
the pupils who go on to the senior high school. Courses in home- 
making, industrial arts, general science, general mathematics, all of 
these must just as certainly be involved in the guidance program 
as are the courses in English and the social studies. In fact, they 
offer more varied opportunities, from the standpoints of the pupils 
interests and the scope of subject matter covered. 


OUTCOMES 


What would be the outcome of a program made up of a core curri- 
culum and special interest areas if thus based upon the interests of 
the pupils? It would seem that the individual would have a useful 
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and helpful body of understandings based upon knowledge, both 
common and special, a set of valuable skills, both physical and 
mental, a substantial list of appreciations which would be constantly 
developing, and a wholesome equipment of attitudes, personal and 
social, upon which to make intelligent choices in his future career, 
either as a student or in any other avenue of life. Those elements 
in the cultural heritage which we are all convinced should be a part 
of the education of each individual would become the property of the 
pupil, not because each item would be set as a task to be learned or 
a skill to be acquired, but because they would bear a direct relation- 
ship to the problems characteristic of adolescence and as a result 
they would be made genuinely the pupil's own. The teacher would 
capitalize upon those emotionalized attitudes and conditions of 
readiness for development already present through a process of 
maturation natural to the pupil. The pupil would see his teacher 
as a guide, a counselor, an understanding friend, and a helper in 
time of difficulty. The pupil would be assisted in making the all 
important transition from childhood to adulthood. 


4—53254 











CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN BUTTE COUNTY 


FLoyp F. CALDWELL, Associate Professor of Education, 
Chico State College 


CHANGED CONCEPT AS TO WHAT CONSTITUTES THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


In the reconstruction of our programs of education to meet new 
social needs, there has been nothing that has undergone greater 
change than the conception of the school curriculum. The change is 
manifested, not only in type of subject matter, its scope and sequence, 
but also in the fundamental meaning of the term itself. 

Curriculum construction in former times was approached with 
subject matter in the focus of attention. The curriculum meant a 
number of academic subjects that were to be memorized in school 
and recited to the teacher. The amount of knowledge obtained was 
measured, usually at the end of the term, by teacher, city, county, 
or state examinations. Great faith was placed in the assumption 
that the material selected and learned functioned in the life of the 
child, that it was needful or meaningful, or that it served to develop 
the latent potentialities of each pupil to a desirable optimum of 
personality, attitude, and skill. Little or no recognition was given 
to individual differences in abilities and needs, or to training through 
participation for an active and intelligent role as a citizen ina 
democracy. 

Today education is conceived in terms of personality and social 
adjustment. It is considered to be a complex social quality reflected 
from a well-balanced and well-rounded personality. Further, educa- 
tion is considered to be the result of all the situations responsible 
for the person's behavior from birth throughout life. It becomes 
only natural, then, that the curriculum should be considered a 
all the situations available to the school for the purposes of educa- 
tion as now conceived. 

Obviously, the acceptance of the present concept precludes the 
possibility that the curriculum can be given to the teacher ready- 
made. For, to the teacher goes a large amount of the responsibility 
for selecting and for guiding the child into the development of those 
situations which are appropriate to the individual needs of each. 
Such a responsibility, however, presupposes that the teacher has the 
knowledge and the ability to evaluate desirable outcomes, to know 
how the child learns, to be aware of and use methods which generate 
effective and efficient learning, and to select the particular aspects 
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of social heritage or of the physical environment which will enable 
the child to develop in such a manner that he contributes, within 
his range of ability, the optimum to personal and social welfare. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VERSUS THE EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM 


Administrators have long thought of a school curriculum as 
being a series of subjects or courses designed to meet the needs of a 
particular occupational group. 

In the elementary school, only one curriculum is generally 
recognized because all of the pupils here are preparing basically for 
one occupation—that of citizenship in the broadest sense. 

Because of organizational demands placed upon administrators, 
there is likely to be conflict between the administrative and educa- 
tional concept of curriculum. There is little or no reason for such 
conflict, however. For, if the administrators were to approach 
the problem through a consideration of the curricula in terms of 
pupil-experience instead of subject matter to be learned, and were 
to organize the school according to this point of view, the teachers 
would have less difficulty in adapting to the new program of instruc- 
tion and the child would develop more effectively and efficiently, 
physiologically, psychologically and sociologically. 


CURRICULUM AS EXPERIENCE 


When the curriculum is considered in the light of experiences 
which the child has had, is having, and should have, it is concerned 
with far more than the content of the subject matter. It includes 
the subject matter, method, the measurement of outcomes, and the 
school and classroom organization. Extra-curricular activities are 
as much the curriculum as the content of the conventional subject. It 
includes home study and home activities, in fact any of the situations 
which those responsible provide and select to use for educative pur- 
poses. The curriculum becomes a cooperative effort to provide for 
the children the best experiences possible. 


TEACHER AND CHILD AS CURRICULUM-MAKERS 


The teacher becomes, then, a curriculum-maker. He is making 
a curriculum when he influences the experiences of his charges. 
Everything he does that affects, directly or indirectly, the experiences 
of the pupils is an element of the curriculum. We might go even 
farther and say that the child is also a curriculum-maker. In the 
modern school, he helps create situations and contributes much to 
the experiences of himself and his fellow pupils. 
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CourRSE OF STUDY 


As changes have been made in concept as to what constitutes a 
curriculum, likewise have changes occurred as to the concept of 
function of the course of study. The old type contained little more 
than bare references to the textbooks to be used together with the 
number of pages which should be covered during any given period 
of time. These courses of study were formal and inflexible. No 
allowances were made for individual differences, and no provisions 
for creativeness either on the part of the pupil or teacher. 

Today the course of study is considered to be a guide for teachers 
in the selection of pupil activities, the materials to be used in con- 
nection with the activities, and the manner in which they are to he 
organized. The course of study is in reality a source book to which 
the teacher may turn for suggestions as to materials, techniques, 
sample units, in fact, all of those things which will assist the teacher 
in organizing instruction. It is flexible and therefore applicable in 
various and varying situations. It is easily revised. It limits the scope 
within rather general boundaries and suggests the sequence of experi- 
ences to be evolved. It does not limit a teacher to a particular text- 
book but provides suggestions for carrying the work to many sources. 

For example, we may take the first and second-year level of the 
proposed scope of work in the curriculum of the Butte County schools 
where the center of interest is the home, school, and the immediate 
community; and the major function of social life is protection and 
conservation of life, property, and natural resources. The course of 
study will include here a list of suggested topics to be developed. 
This list will be comprehensive enough to suggest activities for 
teachers working in widely different environmental areas; areas 
where varying home, school, and immediate communities provide 
widely different materials with which to work. In addition, there will 
be references, suggested activities, and projects; suggestions for 
developing units, for satisfying interests and for generating new 
interests; also suggestions on how to correlate reading, as well a 
how to study. With this wealth of suggestions, time only should 
limit the number of investigations which may be carried on by thought 
ful and inspirational teachers and curiosity-endowed pupils. 


PROPOSED GENERAL SCOPE OF WORK FOR BUTTE 
CouNTY SCHOOLS 


The proposed general scope of work for Butte County Publi 
Schools follows in general the pattern of the Tentative Course 0 
Study for Virginia Elementary Schools. In this type, the materidl 
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of the course is organized around a common core. The subject 
matter fields are treated separately only in connection with the 
development of special abilities. In the Virginia Course of Study, 
the function is pointed out as follows: 


It indicates the direction in which the growth of boys and girls should 
proceed (aim of education) ; 

It outlines the area of work for each grade (scope) ; 

And it gives suggestive raw materials for instruction (interests, activi- 
ties, subject matter, teaching procedures, and methods of evaluation) ; 

The materials are arranged to facilitate ready reference. 

The teacher should use them in planning his work in the same way an 
engineer or architect uses manuals and tables. This concept of the course of 
study as a source-book developed for the purpose of aiding teachers in plan- 
ning their work is basic, to effective use of the materials. ! 


Caswell and Campbell characterize this type of course of study in the 
following manner: 


Such a course of study is primarily a record of the experiences of teachers 
in what they considered desirable teaching situations brought together in 
such form as may be most helpful to other teachers in planning their work. 
Such a course of study grows continually and is limited only by the definition 
of the scope of the program. It contains materials and suggested procedures 
that have been found helpful on the various year or grade levels. It contem- 
plates the continuous evaluation of the materials included with such revision 
as experience may suggest. It can, therefore, be adopted for no specific period 
of time, nor confined to any particular body of subject matter. * 


PoINT OF VIEW 


In proceeding with the development of the Butte County curri- 
culum, certain points of view have determined the procedures. The 
curriculum is being considered as the means through which the 
school attempts to discharge its responsibility to society. This 
responsibility is to assist in perpetuating and improving the type 
of society in which the school is established and supported. There- 
fore, one of the first things attempted was to prepare a statement of 
social ideals in a form that would be usable in planning an educational 
program. 

Perhaps the assumption that it is the responsibility of the 
educators to define our social ideals may be questioned by some. 
But certainly the schools can not sit by and wait for agencies, many 
of them definite pressure groups, to discover and define democratic 
ideals in usable form. It seems that the educators must assume 





1 Tentative Course of Study for the Virginia Elementary Schools, Grades I-V1II, Richmond; Virginia 
State Board of Education, 1934, p. 25. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 

? Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New York: American Book 

pany, 1935, p. 454. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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this task in cooperation with other social agencies, since without a 
carefully analyzed system of social aims any educational program 
would be rudderless. 

In the past, in chartering the course of education, this failure to 
assume the responsibility of defining social ideals and of exerting 
influence upon the direction of social development has resulted in a 
condition that caused James Truslow Adams to analyze our situa- 
tion in the following way: 

Education, by which we thought to keep the electorate competent for 
self-government, was breaking down because we had no scale of values and 
no real objective in our educational system. For the masses, at its best, it had 
become a confused jumble of “book learning’ that gave them neither values 
to strive for nor that knowledge and intellectual training which might have 
been of help in understanding the complexity of the forces with which they had 
to deal intelligently. ! 


In this same connection Professor Counts points out that changing 
ideals are forcing upon us a reformation of the purposes of American 
life, and until educators face the problem, their theories will be 
“unreal and sterile.’’? 

Furthermore, we have endeavored to hold in mind that our 
ideals must be constantly undergoing redefinition in a society such 
as ours; and the curriculum therefore must take on the dynamic 
qualities of our society, if it is to carry its share of responsibility. 
We are endeavoring to provide for the fact that any social agency 
which aids in social development may find that a program perfectly 
suited to a setting at one time may be carried over to another period 
and be entirely inadequate. We are endeavoring to give recognition 
to the fact that in many respects our schools have failed to redefine 
or even define their ideals and, in consequence, have been drifting in 
the wake of social development. 

Another point to which we are giving consideration is that of 
minimum essentials and the problem of equalizing opportunity. 
Here the fact is recognized that equality of opportunity is not pro- 
vided when all children are required to take precisely the same work. 
Because of the vast amount of experimental evidence in this field, 
we have accepted the dictum that a significant opportunity for one 
child may be a relatively valueless opportunity for another. As a 
result, no minimum essentials are being set up, but every effort is 
being made to provide means whereby every child will have the 
opportunity to develop his particular abilities and aptitudes for 
happy and successful living in a democratic society. The result will 





1 Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America. Boston: Little-Brown & Co., 1931, p. 349. Quoted 
by permission of the publishers. a 

2 George S. Counts, “Culture and Educational Theory,’’ Teachers College Record XXXIII, (April, 
1932), p. 586. 
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be, of course, a greatly broadened curriculum, more varied types of 
materials, and a greater flexibility of classroom organization. At all 
times we are endeavoring to recognize that: 


a 


The child is a biological, psychological, and sociological 
organism; this three fold relationship must at all times be 
considered in developing a curriculum. 

Situations should be developed which reflect the fact that 
learning is accomplished through the process of experiencing, 
and that this process must be conceived in the light of pro- 
gressive adjustment. 


. The chief business of the child is to act in the immediate 


present, not merely so as to maintain himself under existing 
conditions, but so as better to maintain himself in subsequent 
experience. 

A dynamic, complex, and “novel” society makes it more diffi- 
cult for the individual to do the things in present situations 
that lead to better adjustments in subsequent ones. Therefore, 
we are working upon the assumption that social security and 
progress require that formal education, involving guidance 
and direction be established; a guidance and direction given 
by people who are especially trained and qualified to perceive 
more clearly than the child is able to do the bearing of present 
action on future demands. 


. The aims of the curriculum are the aims of life, and that it is 


only through this concept that anything approaching a true 
education can be achieved. 


PROVISION FOR CHILD EXPERIENCE 


Following the establishment of the general point of view, the 
logical step which follows is that which makes provision for the 
selection of experiences that will contribute best to the physiological, 
psychological, and sociological growth of the child. Although we have 
not as yet developed and organized these, there are certain guide- 
posts that have been set up which are determining to a large extent 
the type of material to be included in the course of study. In the 
consideration of these, the attempt is being made to suggest situa- 
tions whereby the child is given: 


i 
2. 


Ample opportunity for creative experience 
More conspicuous part in determining the quantity, kind, and 
quality of his education 


. Encouragement to gain satisfactions from his achievements 


rather than from extraneous, superficial rewards 
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. Opportunity to meet and solve real life problems 


The opportunity to profit from the mistakes which he makes 
Opportunity to work with a minimum amount of trial-and. 
error learning 

Opportunity to work on his own maturity, ability, and intel. 
lectual level in order that frustrations and failures be brought 
to a minimum 

Meaningful and needful problems to solve in order that he 
may maintain life under existing conditions 

Type of problems which better fit him to maintain himself in 
subsequent experience 


Attempting to hold all these principles and ideals in mind, the 
teachers are carrying on their work. 

Although a printed course of study is the goal expected to he 
reached by spring, the fact is recognized that the task of curriculum 
making is never completed. There must be a continuous, progressive 
adjustment to teacher growth, to new materials, and to a changing 
social order. Therefore, the course of study will be so arranged 
that it can be supplemented as the need arises and as the teachers, 
growing in this service, are able to select and develop new and better 
materials and evolve more effective and efficient teaching methods. 











THE PROGRAM FOR 
THE NONREADING BEGINNING PRIMARY CHILD 


GRETCHEN WULFING, Reading Supervisor, 
San Jose Public Schools 


A significant and gratifying trend in education today is the 
emphasis on a suitable program for the child who is just entering 
the elementary school. The study of his needs and interests has 
resulted in a revaluation and reorganization of the primary curriculum 
which should have far-reaching salutary effects. 

Present knowledge of child growth, however, does not indicate 
that there is a sudden change in children of this age that distinguishes 
them markedly from those a few months younger or older. Neither 
can it be said that all beginning primary children have reached the 
same level of maturity. Any program under consideration, there- 
fore, will center about the child in the first year of the elementary 
school, but it will relate in many respects to the child in the kinder- 
garten or in the second year of his school life. 

The term nonreading has given rise to many misconceptions 
and misinterpretations. For purposes of this discussion a non- 
reading child may be defined as one who is not reading from books 
or engaging in drills to master individual words and phrases. He 
may be, however, engaged in many informal types of reading experi- 
ence which build the foundation for later reading from books. The 
terms preparatory period or development of reading readiness are 
perhaps more apt in describing what happens in a primary class- 
room before formal instruction in reading is begun. 

The primary teacher must understand the factors involved 
in reading readiness—the physical, mental, emotional and social 
indications that a child can attack the complicated, symbolic process 
of learning to read with ease and satisfaction. The desirable pro- 
gram for the beginning child is based on two fundamental principles 
in educational philosophy. The first is that the school is respon- 
sible for guiding the child's development in its manifold aspects. 
His physical, emotional and social growth are quite as significant 
as his intellectual accomplishment, perhaps more important at this 
age. The program, then, provides time for vital all-around develop- 
ment, instead of subordinating all else to the task of teaching children 
to read willy-nilly. 

The second principle is ably stated in the old proverb, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ If schools can but 
lead children gradually into the reading process, basing all formal 
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instruction on an adequate preparatory program that continues 
until mental, physical, social and emotional readiness are attained, 
they will have gone a long way in preventing the reading problems 
that manifest themselves so frequently in the middle-elementary 
and secondary school years. 


MENTAL AGE AND READING READINESS 


How long such a preparatory period should continue is still a 
matter of conjecture. While readiness in many abilities is involved 
in the decision, the factor of the mental age requisite for successful 
reading looms large in professional literature. A study by Virgil E. 
Dickson, published in 1920, showed that “most children who fail in 
the first grade show mental ages below six and IQ's below normal.” 
In 1925 Grace Arthur reported the results of a study in which the 
evidence indicated that 

, 3 a mental age of six to six and a half years was in general necessary 

for standard first grade achievement. For those children who had mental 


ages from six and a half to seven years, the returns on the effort expended were 
very materially increased. * 


Morphett and Washburne, in a study published in 1931, concluded 
that “it seems safe to state that, by postponing the teaching of reading 
until children reach a mental level of six and a half years, teachers can 
greatly decrease the chance of failure and discouragement.” ® 

On the basis of such evidence, most educators have accepted a 
mental age of six or six and a half years as standard, and have planned 
their programs accordingly. In a recent article, however, Gates 
challenges the advisability of setting so definite a level. He says 


that it has by no means been proved as yet that a mental age of 
six and a half years is a proper minimum to prescribe for learning to read by 
all school methods, or organizations, or all types of teaching skill and pro- 
cedures. It is quite conceivable—indeed the evidence in general tends now 
definitely to show—that the crucial mental-age level will vary with the 
materials; the type of teaching; the skill of the teacher; the size of the class; 
the amount of preceding preparatory work; the thoroughness of examina- 
tion; the frequency and treatment of special difficulties, such as visual defects 
of the pupil; and other factors. ¢ 


Gates presents data on the relation of mental age to success in 
reading in four different groups which were taught by very different 
materials and methods. In two groups, taught by teachers above 


1 Virgil E. Dickson, ‘‘What First-Grade Children Can Do in School as Related to What Is Shown 
by Mental Tests,"’ Journal of Educational Research, II (June, 1920), 480. : 

2 Grace Arthur, ‘A Quantitative Study of the Results of Grouping First Grade Children According 
to Mental Age,” Journal of Educational Research, X11 (October, 1925), 179. 

3 Mabel V. Morphett and Carleton Washburne, “When Should Children Begin to Read?’ Ele 
mentary School Journal, XXXI (March, 1931), 503. # 

4 Arthur L. Gates, “The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Reading,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVII (March, 1937), 497-498. 
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average in ability, with specially prepared teach-and-test material, 
the optimum mental age appeared to be five years and five years and 
six months respectively. In the third group, taught by a good teacher 
with more than average classroom equipment but no specially pre- 
pared materials, a mental age of at least six years was necessary for 
success in reading. The fourth group had both inferior materials 
and below-average teachers who made less attempt to adjust instruc- 
tion to the needs of individual children. Under such circumstances, 
children with mental ages below six years and six months, or seven 
years did not make satisfactory progress in reading. In the four 
studies it is significant that correlations between mental age and 
reading achievement were highest in classes having the best materials 
and instruction, and lowest in classes having the poorest materials and 
instruction. The correlation varied directly with the provision made 
for handling individual problems in the classroom. 
The author concludes: 


It is necessary for each teacher to determine exactly what mental age, 
what background of previous experience, what special aptitudes her par- 
ticular program requires. 

Finally, it should be made clear that the results presented in this report 
do not answer the question: At what age is it best to introduce reading to 
pupils? Although the data seem to indicate that it is possible to organize 
materials and methods to teach children to read at a mental age of 5.0 or 
higher, they do not, in any way, imply that it is desirable to do so. Decision 
on the optimum time of introducing reading to pupils must be based upon 
investigations of the value of this activity at different stages of development. 
It would be necessary to determine the general educational, personal, and 
social effects of introducing reading at different stages by methods so well 
adjusted to the pupils that they would all learn to read successfully. ! 


Without further data it is unwise to venture an opinion on this 
matter. Long observation of beginning children, however, seems to 
indicate that many are not interested in learning to read and do not 
profit by even the best instruction. Whether reading deserves a major 
share of the training at this age, or whether there are other needs 
clamoring for first attention is a question educators have to face. 
Most schools are attempting to determine the level of development 
at which it is not only possible, but desirable, to initiate formal instruc- 
tion in reading. The estimates range all the way from the traditional 
plan of beginning reading on the opening day of school to postponing 
it for a full year, as described in Miss Wright's book, A First Grade 
at Work.? Probably the majority of schools devote the first eight 
weeks to half year of the child's primary school experience to activities 
preparatory to reading. 

1 Ibid., 508. 


?Lula E. ide. A First Grade at Work: a nonreading curriculum. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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Wuat ARE THE NEEDS OF THE BEGINNING PRIMARY CHILD? 


Whether the preparatory period occupy one month or one 
semester or one year, the question invariably arises, What shall we 
teach if children are not yet ready to read? There is no doubt that 
the beginning primary program should be based on child needs and 
interests. What those needs and interests are can best be gathered 
from a description of a specific beginning primary class. Acknowledg. 
ment is made to the teacher of the group for the results of her careful 
observation and testing of the children. 

Test Data. There are thirty children in the group, thirteen of 
whom are girls, seventeen boys. Their chronological ages range 
from five years and nine months to six years and seven months, 
Their mental ages, as measured by the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test,! range from five years and four months to eight years 
and eleven months, with a median of six years and six months. On 
the Stone-Grover Classification Test for Beginners in Reading? their 
scores range from 5 to 52, out of a possible 61 points. The median 
score is 32; scores above 30, coupled with an adequate mental age, 
are usually predictive of at least average success in reading. In 
general, scores on the two tests correlate closely; that is, children with 
a high mental age show superiority in matching ability in the readiness 
test, and vice versa. 

Background of Experience. Twenty-five of the thirty children 
have had a year in a good kindergarten. It is interesting to note that 
of the five non-kindergartners, two scored above the median in both 
tests, while of course, many children with kindergarten experience 
fell below the median. 

All the children come from English-speaking homes. A few have 
meager home opportunities; a few come from homes considerably 
above average; the majority are the children of good average families. 
Opportunities for books and wide experience are closely associated 
with the home environment. That is, the children from homes below 
average have had slight opportunity in this respect; those from 
superior homes have had many books and rich experiences; and 
those from average homes have enjoyed some cultural opportunities. 

Fourteen of the children have no brothers or sisters. There is 
considerable parental interest in the school. Most of the parents 
visit the classroom or maintain some contact with the teacher. 

Health. The general health and physical development of the 
children are good. Two of them wear glasses. With this aid one 
child adjusted himself readily to simple visual requirements during 





1 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on Hudson, New York 
2 Published by Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 1933. 
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the early weeks of school. The other is being treated for correction 
of a muscular difficulty by an oculist. Meanwhile he must be pro- 
tected from eye strain since even with glasses he is unable yet to 
discern likenesses and differences in form. 

One child at first gave evidence of impaired hearing. When 
questioned, his mother reported that she had not noticed the diffi- 
culty. When the school nurse made a careful test of his hearing, she 
found no defect. His shyness upon entering school had caused 
his apparent failure to hear what was said to him by the teacher. 

Habits of Speech. One child suffers from a severe nervous dis- 
turbance, while another is inclined to stutter when she becomes 
excited. Four children exhibit infantile speech disorders, chiefly 
lisping, and many others need help to insure accurate enunciation 
and language usage. One child refuses to speak, either at home or at 
school, when questions are directed to her, although she speaks 
fluently on her own initiative. In their ability to express themselves 
in complete sentences, the children fall into three groups of approxi- 
mately ten each. One group is superior in this respect, one is average, 
and the third group is in need of considerable training. 

Social Adjustment. The majority of children make satisfactory 
social contacts. Two of them, both of superior mental ability, are 
excessively shy and retiring. The teacher is helping them participate 
in group activities and so achieve self-confidence. The children work 
well together without many differences, although at the beginning of 
the year their interests were strongly egocentric, and little group 
work was evident in the activity period. Now, however, since the 
children have participated in the rhythm band and other class activi- 
ties, a stronger feeling of unity is noticeable in the room. 

Informal Reading Experiences. The teacher characterizes four- 
teen of the children as having a short span of attention, but probably 
normal for children of this age, while nine are superior in this trait, 
and seven are unable to give sustained attention to any activity. 
Most of the group are easily distracted from their work by any unusual 
happening in the room. 

There has been no attempt to teach formal reading during the 
first weeks of school. There is a strong stimulus to reading in the 
classroom library, the daily bulletin board notice, the making of sim- 
ple scrapbooks, the labeling of pictures, the dictating and reading of 
cooperative stories and the playing of reading games. All the children 
enjoy their reading activities, largely because the teacher is careful 
to keep them on a simple level. Each child has learned to follow 
the printed line from left to right. Specific attention has not been 
directed to matching of word forms, yet ten children have pointed out 
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words which appear in two or more of the stories. These are the 
children who meet the requirements of reading readiness, and they 
will be the first to read from books. Approximately two-thirds of the 
children, after six weeks in school, still need enrichment of experience 
greater facility in speech and in simple reasoning, a stronger interest 
in reading, and sufficient time to attain a higher level of maturity 
before they attempt reading from books. 

Characteristics of the Period of Early Childhood. In most respects, 
the children in this class exhibit the characteristics common to the 
period of early childhood, as stated by the California state committee 
on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the Curriculum: 


. Interests are egocentric 

. Interests are specific, immediate, and transitory 

. Voluntary attention span is small 

. Creative imagination is active but lacking in precision 

. Differences in form and color are seen more readily than similarities 
Detail is not readily differentiated 

Concepts are specific with reference to objects 

. Retention is strong but recall weak 

. Orientation is limited in space and time 

. Sensorimotor development is largely in terms of trunk and big muscles 
. Imitative ability is strong 


—-OODOANDOMSL WN = 
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The implications of these characteristics are that: 


1. The activities of this period should utilize and be developed out of the immedi- 
ate environment of the child 

2. The activities should be simple, direct, and involve his actual experiences and 
daily contacts 

3. Abundant opportunity should be provided for pupils to talk freely about 
the things in which they are keenly interested. Speaking should be 
spontaneous in relatively short units if necessary, and without the 
restraint imposed by adult criticism 

4. Materials should be suited to the use of large muscles 

5. Large dependence should be placed upon imitation of correct forms in 
speaking and writing. ! 


PLANNING THE PRIMARY PROGRAM 


On the basis of her analysis of her own class, and her knowledge 
of child needs in general, what program will the teacher adopt at the 
beginning of the school year? In general, she will plan to give atten- f 
tion to physical and emotional needs, to enrich and extend experience, 
to develop facility in oral expression, to give training in solving 
problems, to provide opportunity for creative expression, and to create 
strong interest in reading through many informal reading experiences. 














1 Helen Heffernan, “Second Report of the Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings 
inthe Curriculum,” California Schools, VII (July, 1936), 223. 
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Mental and Physical Health. A child's physical and mental 
well-being is of first importance. The teacher will be careful that the 
school environment is conducive to healthful living. She will give 
attention to size of chairs and tables, lighting, heat and ventilation. 
She will provide periods of rest and relaxation to alternate with 
stimulating activity periods. She will give each child a place in the 
sun and make him feel that his contribution, however small, is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the group, and she will take care that no word 
or deed contribute to the unhappiness or maladjustment of any child. 

The teacher of the class described, it may be noted, was quick 
to note physical disabilities, and to talk to the parents and the school 
nurse regarding correction, and she is making such adjustments in 
the classroom as may be necessary to compensate for individual handi- 
caps. The children who find it difficult to establish friendly social 
contacts with others are being led gradually to join the group activities. 
If they fail to make satisfactory adjustments within a reasonable time, 
the advice of a psychologist will be sought. The program of physical 
and mental health, then, has both its preventive and corrective aspects, 
and of these prevention is more far-reaching. 

Enrichment of Experience. Writing of the world of the pre-school 
child, Elizabeth Irwin says: 

Children who remain in the home until six still have something to learn of 


the world by actual contact before they begin to gather vicariously a group 
of impressions of what it is all about, ! 


And in similar vein, Paul McKee says: 


There can be no reading without meanings. And there can be no meanings 
unless the reader has accumulated a wealth of concepts and experiences with 
which to interpret the symbols he sees in writing and print. Consequently 
whatever can be done to provide the prospective reader with important 
experiences is essential to adequate preparation for reading. ? 


Teachers are coming more and more to see the opportunities 
for first-hand experience that lie in the immediate environment. 
There is always the school plant to be explored and discussed; there 
are always pets to be visited in homes or brought to school; there is 
usually training in traffic safety to be observed; there is often a store 
or a post office in even the most remote district; there are always 
homes and family relationships to discuss and dramatize; there are 
simple social functions and daily duties to perform at school; there 
are always things that need to be built; and invariably there are the 
multitudes of living things in the natural world that never fail to 





1926), aghah Irwin. “The Youngest Intellectuals." The New Republic, XLVIII (November 10, 
? Paul McKee. Satiasont Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934, p. 100. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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interest children. The task becomes one of selection if the teacher is 
alert to the possibilities within walking distance of the school. 

Of importance also are the delightful experiences of listening to 
stories and poems and good music, all of which enlarge a child's 
concepts and heighten his appreciations. 

Facility in Oral Expression. Developing facility in oral expres- 
sion is another opportunity for experience provided by the modern 
school. Schools of today are “talking” schools where children learn 
to participate in group discussions, to lay plans for their own activities 
and to evaluate their own work. Children are constantly alert to 
bring interesting objects to school where they may tell the others 
about their contributions. They relive through words vivid experi- 
ences they have had. They enrich their store of word meanings 
through discussions and dramatic play, and in this way develop one 
of the basic prerequisites to successful reading. 

Closely associated with facility in the use of sentences is the 
ability to speak the English language distinctly and correctly. The 
problem of the non-English speaking child is usually recognized and 
dealt with. Such children require training in word meanings, in 
sentence formation and in correct enunciation and pronunciation. 
Teachers are prone to overlook, however, the lisping and baby talk, 
the slovenly enunciation of words and the faulty language forms so 
often evident in young children. It is not necessary to minimize the 
importance of special training for children with serious speech dis- 
orders to realize that attention should be given to improving the 
speech of all children. It is suggested that speech drills for young 
children be carried on in the spirit of play.' The class described 
above has participated in such drills daily. The teacher reports a 
surprising improvement in the speech of the entire group as a result 
of this training. 

Training in Solving Problems. In the modern classroom many 
worthwhile problems arise in connection with children’s activities. 
The wise teacher does not dominate the situation by answering their 
questions herself, but helps children think through their own prob- 
lems. Not only will they have a voice in planning what they should 
make or do, but they will suggest ways of carrying out their plans, 
the best materials to use, and how they might improve their work 
another time. Personal initiative and independence in meeting 
problems can be developed only through day by day practice in doing 
that very thing. 

Creative Self-Expression. At no other time is creative imagination 
more active than in this period of early childhood. No day goes by 





1 Suggested by Sarah T. Barrows and Katharine H. Hall, Games and Jingles for Speech Develop 
ment. Boston: Expression Company, 1936. 
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in the primary classroom without many opportunities for creative 
self-expression in speech, art, music, bodily rhythm or dramatic play. 
When school opened in September, the beginning class described 
above discovered in their classroom the dismantled walls and roof of a 
house constructed by a preceding class. They rebuilt the house, 
added a chimney and furniture and a garden; and now they use 
it daily for informal play. Teddy bears have appeared from home, 
and the teacher has been asked to print a sign The Bears’ House 
to place over the door. The life that goes on in the bears’ house is 
almost entirely without teacher direction; it is vivid and spontaneous 
and immensely real to the children. Dramatic play of this sort can 
be carried on in any classroom. 

The same group has engaged in many forms of rhythmic expres- 
sion, from participating in the rhythm band to pantomiming simple 
stories or acting ‘what the piano music tells." Probably all primary 
children engage in creative art activities, developing large free pic- 
tures with easel paint, crayon, colored chalk or finger paint. They 
have many opportunities to model in clay and other plastic materials. 

Many children are composing their own brief songs. Interest 
in one class is crystallizing about airplanes, resulting in this song, 
both words and music of which were composed by the group: 


I saw a little airplane 
Flying up so high 

It went around in circles 
Until it touched the sky. 


Helping children express themselves imaginatively in words is 
more difficult for some teachers. There is no lack of poetic feeling 
in children’s spoken response to vivid experience, if teachers are 
alert to provide opportunities for its expression. One first grade 
child brought a shell to school one day. All the children listened to 
its murmur, and then told what they heard. A number of fine 
phrases resulted from this experience, such as: 


I hear the waves beating on the rocks. 
The waves are dashing against the shore. 
The sea sings a song. 


Another group walked about their school ground looking at the trees 
and discussing what they remind us of. One first grade boy remarked, 


Did you notice the trees? 
They stood on their tiptoes 
Trying to reach the sky. 
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Still another group, in their third week at school, composed a coop. 
erative story that has unusually fine childlike feeling: 

Crawl, crawl, crawl, 

Fuzzy caterpillar, 

Little brown wooly bear. 

See your nice house. 

Do you like your sandy floor? 


The primary teacher should give children opportunities or 
creative expression in many fields, so that their natural ability may 
be strengthened and given direction. 

Developing a Desire to Read. The use of many informal reading 
experiences in the classroom arouses and strengthens interest in 
learning to read. When the group assembles in the morning, attention 
will be called to the daily bulletin board notice or greeting, and to the 
list of classroom duties with a child's name after each. Plans for the 
day will be made, printed on the blackboard and referred to as need 
arises. Brief titles will be needed for children’s drawings, or signs in 
the toy shop the children are building. Some time during the day 
there will be opportunity to browse at the library table where a collec- 
tion of picture books, scrapbooks and interesting stories is assembled. 
There will be books of informational material, too, where the children 
will find pictures to answer their questions: How does the caterpillar 
hang his chrysalis to the milkweed branch? What color is the post- 
man’s cap? How many wheels has the railroad engine? Children 
will often choose from the table books for the teacher to read aloud, 
and some of them will enjoy telling a familiar story to the class, 
following the sequence of events by means of the pictures in the book. 

All groups will dictate cooperative stories about their own plans 
and experiences. Such stories, more than any other form of reading, 
help children to bridge the gap between actual happenings and their 
representation in printed form. During these first weeks at school 
reading of the stories will be largely from memory, the children follow- 
ing each line as they read it to establish correct eye movements. 
There will soon be children who discover individual words and 
recognize them whenever they see them, but the emphasis at this 
period is not upon drill in word recognition. Cooperative stories 
provide strong motives for reading, center the attention of the group, 
associate meaning with printed symbols, give training in eye move- 
ments and in good habits of oral reading. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRIMARY PROGRAM 


The majority of primary teachers are eager to adopt a program 
such as has been described. Their experience has convinced them 
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that traditional academic requirements have been too heavy, and in 
many cases out of harmony with the needs of young children. Their 
own interest, however, is not enough. Principals, superintendents 
and supervisors must take the initiative if a satisfactory organization 
of the primary curriculum is to be achieved. 

Teachers of beginning classes often need help in methods of 
observing and studying children. They want direction in planning 
the sequence of activities through the school day or week. They 
want to know how to plan activities that will contribute to democratic 
living in the classroom and develop individual personality. They 
may feel lacking in ways of encouraging creative expression in chil- 
dren, or in the best means of providing growth in the fluent use of 
English. Some of their questions can be answered through reading 
and discussion; some must await initiation of the program, when 
constant evaluation and plans for improvement must be made. 

The program not only of the primary level but also that of the 
whole school must be adapted to pupil growth or there is danger that 
the teaching procedures of the succeeding grades may remain as 
formal as in the past. The entire teaching staff must be acquainted 
with the new emphases in education, in order that all levels may be 
properly articulated. 

Informing Parents. Parents, too, are an essential part of such a 
program. Having themselves been taught in the old type of school, 
they have little basis for understanding the purpose of the modern 
school unless teachers take them into their confidence. The majority 
become active supporters of a school that aims to fit its activities to 
the needs of their children. Many are eager to know how they may 
further the welfare of their boys and girls at home. No program is 
complete without the full understanding and cooperation of the 
parents. 

Materials. Materials of instruction appropriate for the modern 
primary program have also undergone a change. There will first be 
space in the classroom for construction work, free play, and other 
large muscle activities. Tables and chairs will have replaced desks. 
Bulletin board and pinning space appear where blackboards were once 
covered with reading drills. Many plastic materials for child expres- 
sion are needed: large paper, large brushes, paints, cloth, clay, lumber 
and carpentry tools. The library table requires books with large 
bright pictures, collections of modern and old folk tales, poetry books 
and books of information in which the children are interested. The 
administrator who recognizes the need of such materials and makes 
them available to the teachers in his school is contributing immensely 
to the success of the primary program. 
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Promotion Standards. And finally, rigid subject-matter require. 
ments and standards of promotion can no longer be justified if edy. 
cators are committed to a child-centered school. Fortunately, decided 
progress has been made in this direction. There is a tendency for a 
teacher to keep her beginning class for a period of two or even three 
years, during which time the children progress at their own rate 
without grade designation or fear of failure. Many schools provide 
a preparatory period until reading readiness is attained, and then 
emphasize wide reading of very simple material after formal instruc- 
tion is begun. 

Progress has been made in the establishment of a desirable pro- 
gram for beginning children. There are many matters yet to be 
investigated before it is possible to determine the point at which 
reading is not only possible, but desirable and necessary, for all chil- 
dren. It is probable that as time goes on and educators grow in their 
understanding of little children, the program for the nonreading, 
beginning primary child will become more vital than it is today. 
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sion, correct language usage and enjoyment of literature. 
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STEPS IN INITIATING AN INFORMAL PROGRAM! 
Eva DANIELSON, Principal, Fremont School, Los Angeles 


When the ideal school is discussed the question which immediately 
confronts each one of us is: How can I in my school help to shorten 
the gap which exists between my situation and the ideal? It would 
be very convenient if there were available to us a recipe, or a neat, 
explicit, pattern which if carefully followed would enable us to 
transform the most formal situation into an informal one, with results 
guaranteed! 

The answer is not so simple as that. We should all be very sus- 
picious of any such recipe if it were offered because we know that each 
school presents an individual problem. Given a corps of supervisors, 
a principal, a group of children and a staff of teachers, every set of 
conditions differs from every other set; and each of us must exercise 
his own ingenuity to meet that set of conditions. We shall have to 
keep in mind, therefore, that any suggestion of ‘‘steps’’ to be followed 
in initiating an informal program will have to be modified to fit one’s 
individual school. 

Another consideration that must be kept in mind is the fact that 
initiating an informal program is a joint enterprise. The principal 
must never lose sight of the fact that his efforts will succeed only to 
the point that he can enlist members of his group. He can not play 
with this idea of an informal program by himself; contact and sympa- 
thetic reception must be established with his teaching staff. 

Another point on which we might clear our thinking before we 
discuss any “steps” is the fact that initiating an activity program 
is not launching it with a capital “L.” It is not an overnight external 
application of a new fancy to an old situation. It is a very subtle 
thing. To be genuine, the change must come from within. Ideally, 
it will start so quietly that perhaps no one will be aware that it has 
begun and it will grow steadily until the emphasis in the school has 
been shifted from academic achievement to a consideration of the 
child and his needs. It calls for patience and a long view of the 
situation. There is no such thing as a school being run on a formal 
basis on Friday, and on Monday blossoming into a progressive school. 
Change in the direction of growth does not take place that way. A 
sympathetic understanding of child needs must be generated. 





1 Address given at Regional Conference Elementary School Principals and District Superintendents, 
Los Angeles, March 6, 1937. 
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First—A SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 


With these considerations in mind then, that every situation 
ri js unique, that it is a joint enterprise and that it is a matter of slow 
growth, we are ready to consider the question “How shall I begin?” 

Whatever the situation the first thing to do would be to take stock 
of assets and liabilities. This first step will already have been taken 
ly by those who are not new in a school. But if a principal is facing 
€n — anew situation and a formal one, it would be well to know just what 
ld f obstacles his teachers will meet in the proposed reorganization. 


at, The survey should be a complete one and should include a con- 
Ms sideration of : 
Its 


1. The Community—What does it contribute? 
a. Is it chiefly a residential district, or is it an industrial section? 


uS- b. What does it offer culturally? 
ch 1. Is there a library within walking distance from the school? 
rs 2. Are other cultural influences available? 


c. Are there markets and bakeries within walking distance from the school 


of where children can get first hand information? 
‘Ise d. Will the community contribute widely to rich living and experiencing? 
to 2. The Parents—What is their attitude? 
red a. How will they view an informal school? 
e's Will they be indifferent? 
Will they disapprove? 

b. On what economic level are they? 
hat c. Do they represent racial groups such as Japanese or Mexicans, or are 
pal they middle class Americans? 
to 3. The Children—What are their needs? 
lay a. Are they well nourished and well cared for? 
o- b. Are they emotionally stable? 
P c. Do they come from broken homes? 

d. Is their background meager or is it rich in cultural advantages? 
we e. What is their I.Q. range? 
‘am 4. The School Plant—How well are its facilities adapted? 
‘nal a. Does it have an adequate playground? 
tle b. Is there a garden? 

c. Are the classrooms equipped with a formal set-up (desks screwed to the 
lly, floor) or are there tables and chairs? 
has d. Is there running water in any of the classrooms? 
has e. Are tools and necessary equipment available or will teachers have to 
the spend their own money for them? 
the f. Are there sufficient supplies so that when teachers have been stimulated to 

a richer program of living they will not be handicapped by lack of supplies? 
ma 5. The Teaching Staff—Are they ready for an informal program? 
ool. a. In the main, is most of the activity in the classroom on the part of the 
A teacher with the children passive agents in the scene? 

b. Are individual needs lost sight of in the idea of mass preparation for 

all the next grade? 


c. Are initiative and thinking on the part of the children thwarted by too 
much teacher direction? 
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Of these factors the most critical one in gauging the probable 
success of an informal program is the teaching staff. If in considering 
this factor the principal could classify all teachers as either formal or 
informal and deal with two groups only, his task would be a relatively 
simple one but each teacher presents an individual problem. There 
is, for instance, the formal teacher who is eager to follow the newer 
practices but who is beset by fear and timidity. Like children, we 
fear the thing that we do not understand, and many a teacher trained 
several decades ago, is not familiar with the newer way, despite all 
the help available through universities, magazines, meetings and 
other sources. Other formal teachers may have accepted the theory 
of the newer way but cannot seem to translate their theory into class- 
room practices and so tend to continue ways which have brought them 
success in the past. Even those who have studied and accepted the 
newer philosophy of education find the ghosts of traditional practice 
rising up to confront them long after they have considered themselves 
emancipated. 

Every principal is familiar with the teacher who clings to the old 
practices with smug defiance. Perhaps the smugness is just a cloak to 
hide fear, and perhaps the defiance is born of years of habitual mental 
and physical inertia. Whatever the reason, they do not know nor 
care what has been happening in the world in the past several decades, 
are not interested in the educational implications thereof, and are 
content to follow the easiest path. They sum up all progressive edu- 
cation as so much nonsense. They frown upon pets and clay work and 
other things which belong in a modern classroom because things of 
this nature mean added work, or because they value a “neat” class- 
room above child needs. 

Some teachers by reason of age or other insurmountable factors 
might better continue to use formal methods in order that the prin- 
cipal’s time and energy may be expended to better advantage else- 
where. The principal is, however, responsible for what goes on in 
the classroom and can not withdraw entirely. It may be necessary 
to make specific suggestions and be quite arbitrary in some instances. 

Many a teacher who considers herself informal may prove to be 
a bigger problem to the principal than the formal teacher. This is 
true if she has caught the outward symbols of an activity program 
but has failed to acquire a basic understanding of the philosophy 
underlying such a program. In dealing with such a teacher as well 
as with a formal one, many concepts will have to be broken down 
before a constructive point of view can be built. 

The survey period is not one in which the principal is actively 
acquainting his teachers with his own viewpoint. It is rather the 
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principal's opportunity to study his teaching staff and see their 
philosophies in action. In general, he is a “looker-on” appraising 
possibilities. At the same time he is indirectly demonstrating his 
own philosophy by his manner of speaking to children and teachers; 
by sympathetic understanding of problems and willingness to help; 
and by constructive praise wherever there is anything praiseworthy. 
Teachers will know whether or not the philosophy of the principal 
rings true, whether or not he is sincere or whether or not he has only a 
collection of patterns upon which to depend, and whether or not he 
would be lost in a new situation which called for intelligent action. 
His philosophy is being appraised and he is building or destroying 
possibilities for future confidence with his group. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTIVE PRINCIPAL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


The importance of establishing right principal-teacher relation- 
ships can not be overestimated. It must precede all plans for tech- 
niques and specific procedures. With teachers in mind the principal 
will ask himself, What is the capacity for growth among the members 
of my faculty? What kind of learning situations can I provide 
for my teachers to enable them to move away from the formal to the 
informal? What can I set in motion that will inspire them to go 
out and learn for themselves—to make them want to avail them- 
selves of all the splendid help which can be had? What spirit can I 
generate that will so grip them with a desire to grow that they will 
leave no stone unturned to get help? 

There is no end to the things that can happen in a building when 
teachers begin to know and feel their power. Before an informal pro- 
gram can operate a principal's job in this matter is to break down 
timidity, fear, smugness, habitual mental inertia, prejudice and all the 
negative qualities, and build up confidence, courage, eagerness and 
a spirit of adventure. This step must logically follow the survey or 
diagnosis. It is a step which can not be omitted. When the indi- 
vidual wakes to his needs, possibilities, and responsibilities, then 
things begin to happen. 


RECONSTRUCTING TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


If at the end of a term or a year’s orientation, the principal 
has succeeded in establishing confidence in his group, and if the 
attitudes of the majority of the teachers indicate that they are sym- 
pathetic toward the idea of a more adequate program and are wel- 
coming leadership, he is ready to move ahead on a joyful task. A 
definite program of instruction will have to be worked out. The 
nature of it will depend somewhat on the appraisal which has been 
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completed. A number of faculty meetings might be devoted to 
discussion of the philosophy underlying the activity program. Dis. 
cussions, questions, and criticism should be encouraged. Objections, 
problems, and worries should be heard. The more fears that can be 
brought out into the open and laid on the table the better. Experi- 
mentation should be carried on open-mindedly and the results 
evaluated. Following these discussions, the principal should try to 
determine what is blocking progress. He may find out (1) that the 
newer program represents confusion to teachers; (2) that it means 
letting a room run wild; (3) that it is synonymous with hammering 
and sawing; (4) that children do not learn anything under such a 
program. 

Many teachers have judged the activity program by poor teach- 
ing which they have observed and have been adversely influenced 
for that reason. It would be splendid if at this point visitation to fine 
progressive classrooms could be arranged. If this were followed by 
further discussion and then visitation again, some prejudices might be 
broken down. 

The principal should then plan to build up constructive con- 
cepts such as the following: 


1. The informal program is just a name for a way of teaching 
which provides an environment conducive to the growth of 
children in all directions in which growth is possible. Child 
needs determine, in large part, the curriculum. As long as 
we were interested only in academic achievement, the formal 
program seemed adequate but the school’s responsibility is now 
four-fold. 


2. The teacher is concerned with what happens to the child rather 
than with subject matter set out to be learned. Children living 
in this complex world need much experience in living together 
in situations which call for thinking and judging and the formal 
program does not offer this help. 

3. The school is a place where children live for several hours a 
day and it should provide for a continuation of their normal 
life activities. 

4. A program which directs its attention to child needs is also a 
program which provides growth for teachers and principal. 
It presents new challenges and interests daily. 


In building these concepts, the principal should be able to give 
specific examples as illustrations, to take a class and demonstrate 
procedures, to provide opportunities for visitation and in other ways 
to make theories come to life. 
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While discussions of the basic principles of the newer education 
may engage the entire group at once, it is also helpful to divide the 
faculty into groups. The teachers of primary children will need spe- 
cific help on many matters such as: 

1. Establishment of social habits 
Deferring technical phases of reading 
Activities to replace commercial seat work 
Experiences most valuable for little children 
Room arrangement that will provide ample play space 
6. Creative expression at beginning levels. 


yw 


Likewise upper grade teachers could be organized to study their 
specific problems. 

While this study has been going on perhaps a number of the staff 
have begun to relax their classroom programs a little. The principal 
must be ready to give specific help in every detail and when not 
able to do so, should call in the supervisor, the specialist to help. 
If the less venturesome teachers are timid about trying, give them 
some work of a different nature to do. 

A fine departure would be a diagnosis of the situation by the 
faculty themselves. Let them consider the community, the neigh- 
borhood, the parents, the school and determine what the first needs 
of those children are in the light of their finding. Perhaps they will 
find out, that these children need more than anything else, a feeling 
of security. Perhaps they are undernourished and have a very short 
interest span and because of fatigue can not achieve academically. 
This ought to be of interest to the most formal teacher whose chief 
concern is academic achievement. Maybe she could head a com- 
mittee with the principal's help to study the most significant factors in 
the situation which might account for lack of academic achievement, 
such as: 


1. Lack of sufficient rest 

2. Malnutrition—a serious factor in beginning reading 

3. Conflict between two moral standards at home—or between 
the school and the home 


Other problems for study which would direct their attention 
toward children may be: 

1. Home visitation 

2. Personality studies of each child 
3. Enrichment of the academic subjects 
4. Listed change in attitudes of children 
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There might be situations in which the principal could enlist 
the teachers almost at once in a study of this kind, and through work. 
ing with them in this kind of diagnosis gain their confidence to the 
point where the group would eventually be willing to evaluate their 
own procedures as a part of the child's total environment. 

But a principal may say at the end of a term of school, “I have 
used every constructive help I know and yet there hasn't been a move 
made in the direction of growth. As long as I approve of things as 
they are everything is harmonious but any suggestion of change is met 
with defiant attitude." When teachers have followed certain pro- 
cedures until the procedures have become sacred, change is resented and 
when the principal has seemingly availed himself of all possible oppor- 
tunities without results, he must still not become discouraged. He 
must not be too ambitious to see results. Great patience is necessary, 
and a realization of the fact that a point of view acquired through 
experience and training over a period of many years can not be com- 
pletely reversed in a few months time even when a cooperative spirit 
is shown. 

Much of the success will depend upon the principal's ability to 
refrain from showing displeasure and disgust. Teachers should feel 
an earnest desire on the part of the principal to know why teachers 
think as they do. If principal and teacher can be. impersonal in all 
of the discussion of point of view many difficulties will be avoided. 

Whatever situation a principal faces, he must learn to know 
his teachers, must give them opportunities to succeed and excel, must 
exploit any talent which they may have, and if they can not share his 
point of view, this fact should not shut off all possibility of his helping 
them. 

If principals truly believe in the informal program, knowing 
that it is the answer to the needs of children and can present it as a 
call to high adventure and not a command to do, he may draw to 
him a few disciples who would otherwise not venture to try. And if 
he can be patient and wait long to see even a little progress and 
rejoice in that progress, he has taken an important step in growing 
and helping others to grow. 
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FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCES 
Eva A. Riecks, Principal, Oak Grove School, Monterey 


An educational program which will adequately prepare the 
child to live and adjust in our society must take into consideration 
the life of the surrounding community. Schools must assist youth 
to acquire a knowledge and understanding of what his community is 
doing and why it is doing it. This knowledge and understanding 
will come best through actual experiencing. The phrases heard so 
frequently, “we learn to do by doing,” “activity program,” “real 
life experiences,’’ are all endeavors to state this precept. 


First-HAND EXPERIENCES FOR TEACHERS 


Large curriculum units have been the means through which 
schools have arranged experiential learning. This method requires 
a much broader background on the part of the teacher than was 
required by the textbook approach, when definite subject matter 
was assigned to be learned. Teachers must themselves have had a 
variety of first-hand experiences. 

Training institutions of the state recognize this need and offer 
courses which give student teachers opportunities to participate in 
conducting and carrying out first-hand experiences. Excursions to 
industrial, civic, cultural, and educational centers reveal a wealth 
of information and understanding of community life. Supervisors 
and administrators are becoming more and more aware of the need for 
this type of training, and, as a result, programs similar to those in 
the training institutions have been undertaken in many counties. 
First-hand experiences are met with enthusiasm and interest. 

Programs of this nature are not restricted to certain areas, but 
they are possible in any community. Educators too often feel that 
their particular communities have too many limitations, but every 
locality has treasures, great stores of them, waiting to be sought out 
and used. 


First-HAND EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN 


The curriculum units commonly found in most courses of study, 
present many and varied possibilities for first-hand experiences for 
children. From the primary level through the elementary grades 
there are literally hundreds of opportunities for first-hand experiences 
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in the community. A few might be pointed out in the following 
suggested units: 


1. 


11. 


The School 

a. Visiting the library, office, lavatories, health room, furnace room. 

b. Getting acquainted with the personnel including the principal, super- 
intendent, and the custodian. 


. Gardens 


a. Preparing the soil, planting seeds, caring for the garden, enjoying its beauty, 
picking and arranging flowers. 


. Health and Safety 


a. Crossing a busy street or the highway 
b. Talking with a policeman 
c. Eating lunch together, observing etiquette 


. The Farm 


a. Visiting the dairy 
b. Raising chickens, rabbits 
c. Caring for pets 


. Workers of the Community 


a. A trip to the post office 
b. A visit to the fire house 
c. A trip to the library 


. Conservation 


a. Inspection of eroded areas 

b. Interviews with government inspectors 

c. Planting trees, shrubs on eroded hillsides 

d. Tour of areas where the government is carrying on an extensive soil conser- 
vation program 


. Transportation 


a. A visit to the railroad station, bus station, airport 
b. A ride on the train 


. Housing 


a. Excursion to a lumber mill 
b. Interviews with an architect, a contractor 
c. Survey of houses in various stages of completion 


. Communication 


a. Trips to the newspaper office, telephone building, telegraph office and radio 
station 


. World Trade 


a. Visit a packing house 

b. Interview a shipper 

c. Interview company managers 
The Community 

a. Tour historic landmarks 

b. Interview early settlers 

c. Attend council meetings 

d. Talk with city officials 


This is a very brief account of a few of the most obvious oppor- 


tunities for first-hand experiences. The possibilities are inexhaustible. 
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RESULTS OF First-HAND EXPERIENCES 


There are many worthwhile outcomes of first-hand experiences. 
The extension of experiences is probably one of the most important. 
Library books are closely scrutinized in an attempt to find materials 
which will give more information about a certain type of roof men- 
tioned by the contractor who was interviewed. Reading lessons are 
centered about the workers. An interesting map study shows the 
source of the materials which are used in building. English lessons 
become vital; the child has something to write or tell about. Count- 
less opportunities for oral expression and dramatization are among 
the extended experiences of this approach to learning. 

Practical arithmetic problems are a natural outcome of this 
type of experience. Land and building material costs may be studied, 
and plans may be drawn to scale. Landscaping and gardening can 
be delved into; science groups can help choose appropriate shrubs, 
plants, and seeds for the particular area concerned. 

In addition to these extended experiences, first-hand experiences 
promote child growth. Furthermore, real contributions to the growth 
and development of others can be made. For example, if reading 
materials on certain environmental situations are difficult to find, 
booklets can be compiled and this material can be placed in the library 
for future use. These individual and group activities develop innate 
abilities which no other experiences could develop. 

The extension of human relationships can not be overlooked as 
an outgrowth of first-hand experiences. Innumerable opportunities 
are afforded to learn the everyday courtesies such as receiving guests 
in a classroom, interviewing workers, writing notes of thanks for 
services rendered, extending courtesy to employers, employees and 
all business people. 


How To ACHIEVE THE GREATEST VALUES 


Unless these first-hand experiences are carefully planned, worth- 
while values can not be achieved. The teacher is the guide, the leader. 
She must know her goals and how best she can achieve them. The 
child’s interests and abilities must be recognized and carefully con- 
sidered. The teacher must have scouted all trips in advance and 
made careful plans for all the experiences. All necessary arrangements 
must be made, and procedures must be carefully worked out. The 
teacher, too, must be the guide in evaluating the experiences; evalua- 
tion is a vital part of each experience. 

In addition to teacher growth and child growth, there is parent 
growth. Through their children parents learn things about their 
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community of which they had never dreamed. Given an opportunity 
to participate, parents become interested and conscious of the value 
in these experiences. Through participation parents have an oppor- 
tunity to see their children in different group relationships. They 
have an excellent opportunity to understand and appreciate more 
fully the task of the teacher. 

First-hand experiences involve many persons among whom the 
most important is the principal. His task is a most challenging one. 
One of his major tasks should be to provide opportunities for first- 
hand experiences in connection with curriculum units. It is he who 
makes community contacts; he knows the board of education; he 
is acquainted with the business men. He is a member of the service 
clubs and he is a guide for the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Because of his strategic position the principal's influence is far- 
reaching, and it is one of his most important tasks to help educate 
and prepare the community for progressive education. People 
should understand why children go on excursions; they are entitled 
to know the philosophy underlying these first-hand experiences, 
and the principal has a real responsibility in educating them. 

The numerous possibilities for first-hand experiences, the valuable 
outcomes from them and a few of their implications for educators 
have only been touched on in the foregoing paragraphs. First-hand 
experiences have definite values if they are understood, planned for 
and carefully evaluated. This is a real challenge to teachers, adminis- 
trators, supervisors—in fact, to every person who is interested in 
children. 











THE POWER OF BOOKS 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS, School of Librarianship, University of 
California 


The most significant element in the relation between books and 
children is the power of books and reading to enrich the emotional 
experiences of the child, to increase his emotional capacity. The 
ultimate end of using books in schools, classrooms, and in libraries is 
to give the children this understanding of what books may mean to 
them through life. Unless they leave school with the knowledge 
of what books can give them, they leave school something less than 
educated men and women. Therefore it may be well to remember 
from time to time what the implications of reading are. Often forced 
to look at books from the point of view of curriculum, of accuracy, 
or of reading level, or some other somewhat mechanical standpoint, 
we forget that books have, above and beyond all other uses, the 
power to direct life itself. 

To hold a book in the hand, even in this day of accessibility of 
print, is to continue to marvel at the power of those black letters on 
white paper. By this means, age has communicated to age, passing 
on its special heritage. By this means has been traced the triumph 
of the human spirit from the beginnings of primeval life to the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, the poetry of Shakespeare, and the science of 
the twentieth century. Likewise by this means, man reveals to man 
the secret and profound results of his experience in life. 

Because reading is at once an individual and a personal experi- 
ence, it comes to be a guiding influence. Once we fasten upon a book 
which has a personal significance for us, it becomes a unique experi- 
ence—a revelation. We feel to some degree that the author has spoken 
directly to us, that there is nothing else between our mind and his, 
and that his knowledge has been communicated to us alone. Such 
an experience is a self-discovery and a self-direction, something 
peculiarly our own, and its strength and power for us come not alone 
ftom what the author has said, but from our having found it for our- 
selves. Reading more than any other art or medium of expression 
has this power to release the very mainsprings of personality and 
emotion. Walter De La Mare bears striking testimony to this fact 
in his book Early One Morning in the Spring, and we must bear 
him everlasting gratitude for his citing of chapter and verse. For 
this process of evoking emotional response is a secretive and private 
experience and only such a person as Walter De La Mare could make 
it known to us so completely. His example points to a fact too often 
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overlooked. This power to stir the emotions is to be found not only 
in books of poetic and imaginative quality, but also for some readers 
it can be aroused by a treatise on science. In Early One Morning, 
the author quotes from P. D. Ouspensky a description of the rapture 
aroused in a schoolboy who is reading a chapter on levers. 

It is this kind of response to reading that proves the power of 
books. The informed, printed word so often is able to cry out to 
the mind of reader, Behold, here is the wonder! 

In the end, this power comes to just that—a sense of wonder, 
Those who are able to meet life with success, who are emotionally 
integrated, able to endow their days with color and zest, are the 
people who have never lost their sense of wonder. Children are 
endowed with a natural sense of wonder but it is often dimmed either 
through overstimulation or through the deadliness of routine and 
unimaginative presentation of information. As a people we have 
lost our sense of wonder. We are not emotionally equipped to grasp 
the wonder of our inventive genius. The technical development 
of the radio and moving picture have far outstripped our capacity 
to appreciate them. We take them for granted, and more often than 
not when some voice addresses us from London or Paris it has nothing 
to say. Artistically and imaginatively, the motion picture is cen- 
turies behind its technical perfection. 

If we are to be anything more than a race of walking blotters, 
absorbing pictures from candid cameras, absorbing music from 
mechanical devices, absorbing books from digests and digests of 
of digests, if we are to contribute to the triumph of the human spirit, 
if we are to contribute to the sense of wonder, then we must give 
our children the emotional ability to realize completely the experience 
and to make it a part of their personality and character. Where 
else shall the emotion be fed than from the accumulated and deeply- 
realized experience which lies everywhere at hand in books? It is 
to this end that we make books available, and it is for this reason 
that we lead children to find for themselves in books their own pri- 
vate revelation of the wonders of the world. 
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REAL CHILDREN IN BOOKS 
ALTHEA WARREN, Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 


When Kipling was at the top of his fame and when psychological 
study of childhood was just beginning—in 1892, to be exact—Agnes 
Repplier published her Essays in Miniature which contained one 
chapter called “Children in Fiction.” In it the author contended 
that only a few of Kipling’s young characters were real. She suc- 
cumbed to the irresistible grace and simplicity in the Story of Mahom- 
med Din. Punch in “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” was recognized to be 
“asad and sincere bit of realism in which the misery and swift deteri- 
oration of a child were almost too painfully portrayed.” Wee Willie 
Winkie, however, and Lew and Jakin in Drums of the Fore and Aft 
were too chivalrous, too brave, too brilliant in conversation to deceive 
areader into mistaking them for actual children. Miss Repplier felt 
that other novelists had also failed. Lord Fauntleroy could not 
stand without his clothes. He was too much of a philanthropist. 
He was a costume child whose artificiality was evident when he was 
compared to Molly Danvers, “the girl in a white frock with two slim 
black legs’ in that pleasant English story, now almost forgotten, 
Sir Charles Danvers by Mary Cholmondley. Finally, Miss Repplier 
concludes, the unconscious destructiveness, the amiability, and healthy 
fun of babies have never been better portrayed than in seven delicious 
chapters of Victor Hugo's Ninety-three where he describes Rene Jean, 
Gros Alain, and Georgette. 

This brief article set me collecting real children out of books. 
I have found a cherished crowd, but before I introduce the ones so 
flawless as to have all the essential imperfections of the young, I must 
try to define the reasons that seem to make them real rather than 
idealized children. 

The chief reason that a child is utterly captivating to that small 
number of grownups who understand him is because he is different 
from a mature human being. Neither his virtues nor his vices are the 
same. Quiet, orderliness, and hygiene are entirely without glory to a 
child. Most of the things upon which grown people are pouring out 
their energies such as bank accounts, businesses, genealogical research, 
winter clothes in summer or adjusting social obligations by a series of 
dinner parties in the winter are utterly lacking in point, pith, or 
pungency to a child. He has too many absorbing concerns of his own 
to be exercised about the headaches of the person who supports him 
or educates him or is eager to supply him with a religion. The world 
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itself and its animal inhabitants are more entertaining than man except 
a man who has retained some of the virtues of childhood, foremost of 
which are constant physical restlessness and curiosity. With all his 
obliviousness to adult worries a child, however, pours out love for 
his own reasons more lavishly than any full-sized heart. He has a 
power of hero worship which gives as eagerly as it longs to receive 
adulation. He finds much that seems to him good in a new, half 
comprehended world—bodily enjoyment of sunshine, food, water, 
earth, and plants. When inexplicable difficulties arise he always 
believes that grownups will have power to cure the woes. It is the 
loss of this belief, indeed, which ends childhood. 


CHILDREN IN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Among the documents of childhood the most valid are the first 
chapters in autobiographies of those among the unworldly who most 
honestly remember their early days. There are masterpieces of 
reminiscence for almost every country and every period. William 
Henry Hudson's Far Away and Long Ago recalls from his first fifteen 
years exactly what a child, not a man, would have felt about the 
birds, places, and people of the Argentine pampas. He wrote it when 
he was laid up with lung fever in his seventies. The Story of an African 
Farm in a setting on the other pendant continent has never been 
excelled as a revelation of the supersensitive, introspective child. 
Olive Schreiner was scarred for life by the same sort of experiences 
which made only protective callouses on Hudson's healthy hide. 
From Germany one of the most subtle records of boyhood is Suder- 
mann’s Book of My Youth. The intensity of both suffering and joy 
begins at birth in Russia, as two great books, My Childhood, by Maxim 
Gorky, and The Promised Land, by Mary Austin give realistic testi- 
mony. A child learns most happily when his physical needs are 
systematically supplied and he is let loose out of doors, free of too 
much adult interference, and with other children to play with. 
England has provided more of this sort of childhood than any other 
land. Percy Lubbock’s Earlham and Frank Kendon's The Small 
Years are gracious chronicles of what it meant to have an old country 
house and gardens for your youthful guardian angel. Selma Lager- 
lof's Marbacka has the same sheltered atmosphere which seems to 
make nature a kinder care-taker than people. No other nation can 
claim so much conscious effort for its children, however, as France, 
and in Pierre Loti’s exquisitely worded classic “The Story of a Child” 
is the blessed combination of comfort and love which gave a warm rose 
tint to his home background for an entire lifetime. 
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CHILDREN IN THEIR Own RECORDS 


It is not so easy to find veracious records of how children them- 
selves feel in the present tense. Little boys never express themselves. 
Half a dozen little girls in the last dozen years, however, have skil- 
fully recorded their emotions—Hilda Conkling with her two tight 
blonde braids and round face was the first of the child poets to follow 
the example of Sir Walter Scott's Marjorie Fleming and the little 
Brontes. Nathalia Crane came next, more modernistic and sophisti- 
cated. Daisy Ashford assumed an unsolved nom de plume and 
described her dreams in the form of fiction. Pamela Bianco and 
Jacinth Parsons told in pictures of the beauty of rabbits, flowers, 
lambs, and ladies of romance. Barbara Follett closed the decade with 
her House Without Windows like a tapestry where exciting people, 
animals, and strange adventures move from the mountain forests to 
the sea. . 


TRUE-TO-LIFE CHILDREN IN FICTION 


Next, to select the most true-to-life children in novels and short 
stories. Charles Dickens probably began the school of fictional retro- 
spect into childhood when he started the first chapter of David Copper- 
field on the day of his hero's birth. David is a completely convincing 
little boy as are most Dickens boys. And not one of his little girls has 
a semblance of reality! William De Morgan never failed to draw 
flesh-and-blood children. He had no children of his own as is true 
of several of the other authors who are most successful. 

Dick by G. F. Bradby is a book seldom found in an American 
library. It begins at the breakfast table of an English author and 
his wife who have rented a house for the summer on the Norfolk 
“proads."" The wife is most solicitous, kissing her husband on the 
top of the head, and making sure his teacup is refilled, which are the 
usual indications of an impending request. A letter in the morning 
mail tells of the death of Dick's aunt. He will have nowhere to go 
for the summer holidays since his parents are in South America 
where his father is building a bridge. It is finally decided that he 
shall be asked to the broads. He is ten years old with a good dash 
of Irish in his lively composition. How he teases the rheumatic old 
gardener, and is adored by the cook and the housemaid; tastes the 
vicissitudes of sailing in a flat-bottomed boat; meets the boy at 
the rectory who came to spend the day and earned Dick a spanking 
which was expended on a sofa cushion instead of the culprit—are 
all lifelike and sparkling incidents. He is exactly the right mixture 
of mischief and good intentions to produce the perfect allusion of 
the genus small boy. The day he leaves to go back to school the 
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readers feel as flat and bereft as his host and hostess. To paraphrase 
Edward Sanford Martin in his book, The Luxury of Children, ajj 
activities of life which demand our complete attention are nuisances— 
food, clothes, business, health, relatives, and children, but the chil. 
dren are charming nuisances! 

In the same leisurely, middle class, English vein are two books 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith which incorporate the incidents of her own 
childhood in Hastings on the Sussex coast where her father was a 
doctor. The first volume was published in England as The Chil. 
dren's Summer, but in the United States was disguised in the hope of 
being mistaken for a novel as Summer Holiday. During the summer 
Selina South, aged seven, and plump Moira, a monkey and a realist, 
aged four, went to Platnix Farm with Nurse, while their father and 
mother were on a holiday in Switzerland. The sequel a year later, 
is Selina in the American edition and Selina is Older in England, 
The things that happen can be duplicated out of our own memories 
and are funny enough to make us laugh aloud. Their toys and the 
games that went with them; the lusty and enviable lives and pos. 
sessions of the farm family at Platnix; the inflexible and respected 
etiquette of Nurse; the first malevolent temptation of earthly greed 
when Selina stole a little turtle that wiggled its legs in a small glass 
box; the earliest stirrings of religion; the first literary creations in 
the pink notebook and the play called Pomfiterania and the Dirty 
Boy; finally the first day at school in the wrong clothes! They are 
incomparable! Sheila Kaye-Smith can write dialogue as convincing 
as the incidents of her plots and as real as the way everyone acts 
under the constantly amusing or tragical circumstances. There isa 
children’s party which brings back the colored pictures in the days 
of the magic lantern and how someone else always got the prize we 
most coveted. Baa, the girl next door, has the hypnotic powers ofa 
person of parts who is four years older than onesself. Will the Judg- 
ment Day be any more disrupting than the time when Nurse's father 
died and she was succeeded by two nurses, one after the other, who 
proved fallible? 

American book lore can boast only one book to equal Selina asa 
chronicle of a real little girl—-well intentioned and beset with half- 
comprehended tragedies. It is Emmy Lou, Her Book and Her Hear 
by George Madden Martin. It is right and natural in our democratic 
land that the grade school should be the scene of our finest sketches 
of childhood. The only children who have earned comparison with 
Emmy Lou are the Little Aliens of Myra Kelly's classic of New York. 
They are a passing parade, however, while Emmy Lou slips her 
little hand into yours in the primer class and trudges along through 
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all the bewildering first contacts with different teachers, religions, 
valentines, unfair punishment, political interference from trustees, 
cheating in drawing class, right up to the new flutter and allurement 
of a dancing school for eighth grade age. Nothing so sure and true 
as Emmy Lou has ever been done for the American boy. Huck Finn 
and Penrod compete for high place but veer toward caricature. 


CHILDREN IN SHORT STORIES 


In short stories as well as in whole books about children, England 
again excels. Lottie and Kezia, in coats with brass anchor buttons 
and little round caps with battleship ribbons, are standing in front 
of a New Zealand house where tables and chairs are on their heads on 
the lawn waiting for a moving van. This is the setting of the opening 
paragraph of Prelude by Katherine Mansfield, published in 1917. In 
each of her volumes of collected short stories there is at least one 
other picture of her own family—the most perfect being ““The Doll's 
House.” It tells of how the Kelveys, two mute and big-eyed little 
daughters of a washerwoman, were outcasts in the cruel social hier- 
archy of the school yard. For a few gleaming moments they looked 
upon what other children possess when Kazia by stealth showed them 
the Burnell’s new dolls’ house, complete even to a tiny lamp. 

In The Garden Party is the story of “At the Bay” which gives 
quickly shifting scenes of the Burnells again. There is a fascinating 
paragraph of the children at the shore. The stout little girls are not 
half so brave as the delicate-looking, little boys. The boys shiver, 
but never hesitate, while two of the girls swim their twelve and 
eight strokes a piece with the strict understanding that they are 
not to be splashed. 

The perfection of detail in Katherine Mansfield’s short stories 
which include children lies just below the peak where two thin 
little books bound in buckram with gilt letters look down on all 
other classics of childhood. They are Dream Days and The Golden Age 
by Kenneth Grahame. No one else has ever understood so exactly 
how youngsters feel about grownups. The family of five—Edward, 
Selina, Charlotte, Harold, and “‘I”’ lived in an English country house 
with overseeing aunts and uncles called the Olympians. Their 
mandates were neither understood nor flagrantly disobeyed, but 
were evaded in elaborate absent-mindedness. The most real ingredi- 
ent of life was adventure, the actual world of garden and nursery 
and pet animals gold edged and animated by the excitements of five 
vivid imaginations. There were ghosts in the blue room; there was 
apanther in the underbrush; there was a princess up the brook in a 
neighbor's garden; there was the bonfire for Trafalgar Day, and, as 
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the greatest climax of all, there was Carolee in the Magic Ring, the 
time of the circus. The books are written with too much classic 
innuendo, too much subtle wit and delicacy of poetry to captivate 
children themselves as do Dick and Emmy Lou and the stories of 
Selina and Moira, but in these two volumes, one blue and one yellow, 
there is above all other books I know the power to blow each one 


of us back, fifty, sixty, seventy years into the exact feeling and shape 
of being ten. 
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